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You can solve your Christmas Gift problem easily and inexpensively by 
having us send your friends THe Lamp each month for one year. At the same 


time you will be aiding a good cause. 
The subscription is but $1.00 a year and brings in return: 


—Twelve issues of an interesting Catholic Monthly Magazine devoted 
to Church Unity and Missions. 


—A remembrance in over Three Thousand Holy Masses offered yearly 
by poor Missionary Priests for all Subscribers and Benefactors of the 


Missions. 

—The spiritual graces flowing from the charitable act of helping to sup- 
port and educate poor, but deserving young men studying for the 
priesthood, so they may one day go forth to preach the Gospel of Sal- 
vation as Franciscan Priests of the Atonement. 


Send subscription by Money Order, Registered letter or check to: 


THE LAMP, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a Lamp.—lIsaias uxu, 1. 
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The Advent gospels are a seasonal antidote the Church 
prescribes for us against complacency with the state of the 
world. Possibly in this year of 1948 their 
ADVENT lessons are not so urgently needed—wars 
and rumors of war, pestilence, famine 
and earthquake—the very calamities itemized by Our Lord 
so violently arrest our attention that we have bade com- 
placency farewell. Confusion, however, has taken its place. 
Our Lord Himself told us that “many shall be scan- 
dalized, and shall betray one another, and shall hate one 
another.” Former enemies have become united, for good 
or for bad, in the struggle that looms so darkly ahead. 
Betrayal, hate, and bad example seem part of the order 
of the day. But the worst evil of all is still to be counted 
—it was no accident that Our Lord voiced it at the climax 
of His warning to the world—"the charity of many shall 
grow c ld.” 


Seven years ago, a united nation solemnly pledged its 
people that the battle it entered was for the protection 
of humanity. The reluctance 
OUR PLEDGE that preceded our plunging into 
TO HUMANITY the fray was wiped out by a 
feeling of responsibility for 
those imperilled by the rise of fascism. The mute appeal 
of the starving, the grim spectacle of crowded prison 
camps, the stark reality of mass butchery strengthened our 
resolution. We would bring succor and light to a world. 
No longer should subject peoples quail at the voice of 
dictators, master races, totalitarian philosophies. And to- 
wards this end we sacrificed our own safety and com- 
fort, our savings, even the flower of our youth. In spite 
of the horrors that would be necessary in the pursuance 
of a conflict, we were motivated—so we firmly believed 
—by something that was akin to Christian charity. And 
if God in any way blessed our efforts we could attribute 
the result to that. 


But, again to quote the Scriptures, iniquity abounded, 
and with it the cooling of charity. Hatred became the 
guiding principle of our govern- 

HATRED ance of the defeated; their women 
and children could starve, their 

OVERCOMES old men and boys toil desperately 
CHARITY in factories, mines, all with the 
spectre of extermination facing 

them for the sins of their masters. In a burst of concern 
for justice, the victors would try as criminals the political 
arid military leaders of the opposition—though even then 
it was obvious that resivonsibility for war and destruction 
was not entirely one-sided. In almost the same breath, 


In Glacua a 








however, the victors complacently handed over whole pop- 
ulations to alien rulers, washing their hands most re. 
spectfully of all the easily-foreseen injustices of the step 
No matter if some of the millions handed over had fought 
on the same side, had bled themselves white in the struggle 
against dictatorship—expediency ruled the day. Let there 
be no protests against the decisions of those who had di- 


rected a war for the protection of the peoples of the N an En 
world. dressed 

world, F 

Next, reaction against supporting the innocent victims faithful be | 
of war, even those who fought longer and harder than we, §f in Palestine 

set in. The very people who J salem and st 

HOPE FOR fulminated most loudly for the The text | 

THE HOPELESS rescuing of the masses from the Amidst th 

threat of fascism saw no incon so fraught wv 

sistency in closing their eyes to suffering, ruin, starva- kind. and w 

tion of those for whom they claimed to fight. In spite of J} the Suprem 

objections, however, our country granted some hope to § convulsing I 
the hopeless by its relief services, later evolved by the We can 


Marshall Plan and the Truman doctrine to support thos neither joyft 
who were truly interested in democracy. And countless J which sears | 
volunteer agencies contributed to the needs of the suf § continues to 
ferers—the Holy Fathers’ own organizations, as always, at f Jesus Christ 
their head. But more and more protests have risen against } without disti 
what one politician called “an overseas WPA”, and less &f those skies 
ind less did people respond to pleas for funds for the J pight, the ev 
starving. the misery « 
are increasin 
The latest, and in many respects, the worst, manifer 9 driven from 
tation of this cooling-off of charity rears itself in the in search of 
attitude of cold indifference, not And wha 
LET US OPEN to say open hostility, towards the § not only the 
OUR HEARTS admission of desperate refugees § the destructi 
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thousands of our fellow men, Christians and those not J fate of the s 
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wretched camps, unable to return to their homelands and Jf City, were s 
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to find a rer 
Speaking | 
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No informed Catholic—after the strong statements of 
the hierarchy of this country at least—can be neutral with 
regard to their plight. Once charity has cooled, the inev 
itable destruction foretold in Matthew and Luke mus homage, we 
run its course. There is yet time—it we receive with open Palestine anc 
hearts our desperate brethren, we may yet stave off the lence, we de 
day of wrath, for “by this shall all men know that you about except 
are My disciples, that you have love one for another.” ot everybody 
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N an Encyclical letter issued on October 23 and ad 
dressed to the Catholic hierarchy throughout the 
world, His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, urged that the 

faithful be urged to pray for the cessation of hostilities 
in Palestine and that proposals to internationalize Jeru- 
salem and surrounding territory may be successful 

The text of the Holy Father's letter follows: 

Amidst the many worries which beset us in these days, 
so fraught with consequences decisive for the life of man 
kind, and which make us feel all the more the burden of 
the Supreme Pontificate, that caused by the war now 
convulsing Palestine occupies a special place. 

We can say with all truth, venerable brethren, that 
neither joyful nor sorrowful events can lessen the sorrow 
which sears our soul at the thought that the blood of men 
continues to flow freely on the soil on which our Savior, 
Jesus Christ, shed His blood to bring to all humanity, 
without distinction, redemption and salvation; that, under 
those skies through which echoed, on that prophetic 
night, the evangelical message of peace, fighting continues, 
the misery of the poor and the fear of the affrighted 
are increasing, while thousand of refugees, straying and 
driven from their homes, wander far from their country 
in search of shelter and food. 

And what makes our grief even more intense are 
not only the reports which continually come in to us of 
the destruction and damage suffered by holy places, but 
also the anxiety which these reports arouse in us for the 
fate of the same holy places which, scattered throughout 
all of Palestine and especially on the soil of the Holy 
City, were sanctified by the birth, life and death of our 
Savior, 

It is not necessary to assure you, venerable brothers, 
that, surrounded by the spectacle of so many evils and 
envisaging even greater evils, we did not close ourselves 
up in our grief, but we have done everything in our power 
to find a remedy for them. 

Speaking even before the armed conflict began, to a 
delegation of distinguished Arabs come to render us 
homage, we manifested our lively solicitude for peace in 
Palestine and, condemning every recourse to acts of vio- 
lence, we declared that this peace could not be brought 
about except in truth and justice, that is, in the respect 
of everybody's rights of the acquired traditions, especially 
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for Palestine 


in the religious field, as also in the strict fulfillment of the 
duties and obligations of each group of the inhabitants 

Once war was declared, without abandoning the atti- 
tude of impartiality imposed on us by our apostolic mis- 
sion, which places us above the conflicts which agitate 
human society, we did not fail to bend our efforts, inso 
far as seems feasible to us and according as the occasion 
offered, for the triumph of justice and peace in Pales- 
tine and for the respecting and safeguarding of the holy 
places. 

At the same time, although beset by the numerous 
and pressing appeals which daily reached this Apostolic 
See, we have endeavored to come to the aid of the un- 
happy victims of the war and we have sent to our rep- 
resentatives in Palestine, in the Lebanon and in Egypt the 
means at our disposal. We have also encouraged the 
launching and extension, by the Catholics of various coun- 
tries, of charitable enterprises for this same purpose. 

Convinced, too, that human means will not suffice 
to find an adequate solution to a problem, the exceptional 
complexity of which is apparent to everybody, we have 
had, above all, recourse to the great means of prayer. 
In our recent Encyclical letter “Auspicia Quaedam,” we 
invited you, venerable brothers, to pray, and to get the 
faithful entrusted to your pastoral care to pray, so that, 
under the auspices of the Most Holy Virgin, differences 
may be settled with justice and peace and concord return 
to Palestine (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 1948, No. 5 P. 
171). 

We know that our appeal was not addressed to you 
in vain. Nor are we unmindful that, while we, in union 
with the whole Catholic world, were exerting ourselves 
for peace in Palestine by our prayers and effort, men of 
goodwill, to whom we gladly pay a tribute of praise, 
were multiplying their noble efforts for the same pur- 
pose without regard for the dangers and sacrifices which 
they incurred. 

Nevertheless, the continuance of the conflict and the 
increasing growth of the moral and material losses which 
inexorably accompany it, induce us to renew our appeal 
to you with still greater insistence, in the hope that it 
may be hearkened to by the whole Christian world. 


As we stated to the members of the Sacred College of 
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Jerusalem: Scenes and customs in the Holy Land have changed very little since the time of Our Lord’s sojourn there. 


Cardinals on June 2 last, in acquainting them of our 
anxiety for Palestine, we do not believe that the Chris: 
tian world could look on with indifference or with barren 
indignation while the Holy Land, to which all approached 
with the greatest reverence and kissed with the most 
ardent love, is still being trodden by troops at war and 
subject to air bombardments: We do not believe that it 
could allow the devastation of the holy places to become 
complete, the great sepulchre of Christ to be destroyed. 


We are confident that the fervent appeals arising to the 
Omnipotent and all-merciful God from the Christians 
scattered throughout the world, together with the hopes 
of so many noble hearts, ardently solicitous for what is 
true and good, will serve to render less arduous for the 
men who govern the destinies of peoples the task of giving 
to Palestine the real benefits of justice. 


We are confident that these supplications and hopes, 
indicative of the value which such a large number of 
people attribute to the holy places, will deepen the con- 
viction in the high assemblies in which the problem of 


peace is being discussed that it would be expedient, as 
a better guarantee for the safety of the sanctuaries under 
the present circumstances to give an international char 
acter to Jerusalem and its vicinity, where so many and 80 
precious reminders of the life and death of our Savior 
are to be found. 

It is also necessary to assure with international guaran 
tees both the right of free access to the holy places scat: 
tered throughout Palestine and the freedom of religion 
and the respect for customs and religious traditions. 


And may the day soon come when men will again have 
the possibility of going in pious pilgrimages to the holy 
places to find there again revealed, in those living monw 
ments of the love which exalts itself in the sacrifice of 
life for others, the great secret of the peaceful co-existence 
of all peoples. 

With this hope we impart from our heart to you, ven 
erable brothers, to your faithful and to all those who will 
take our appeal to their hearts our apostolic blessing 4 
a pledge of divine favors and in token of our benevolence. 
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HAT the reburial of a poet should arouse such 
interest in these perturbed days is surely a tribute 
to that poet’s greatness, and a heartening sign that 

the mystery and majesty of great poetry has not been 
buried under the mountainous weight of insensate mater- 
lism. The transferring of the remains of William Butler 
Yeats from the south of France, where he died in Jan- 
wry 1939, to Drumceliffe, Ireland, where he wished to 
x buried, had more in it of the homecoming of a na- 
tional hero than a funeral. And such indeed it was—a 
triumphal homecoming. The dust of Ireland’s greatest 
modern poet was laid in his native earth, and the land 
whose beauty and bravery he had made famous through- 
ut the world received him back to her heart. The vol- 
ume of work on which Yeats’ immortality rests, compris- 
ing a few flawless lyrics, some magical poetic plays and 
i handful of beautiful essays, would make up no more 
than a volume of some 400 pages—a small amount when 
we consider his long life and the prodigious output of 
his contemporaries. How then shall we account for his 
influence and fame? 

William Butler Yeats was born in Dublin, Ireland, 
in 1865, the son of a distinguished artist. Like many other 
geniuses he was regarded as backward at school. “That 
boy Yeats will never amount to anything,” his head- 
master declared. His father wished him to be an artist, 
and the young “Willie” did study art for a while. But it 
was his famous brother, Jack, still happily with us, who 
was destined to become a great artist. When the family 
moved to County Sligo Willie wandered among the hills 
and dales, among places he has made memorable in his 
poems, listening for the magic fairy music out of the old 
pagan raths and lisses, and repeopling with his imagina- 
tion the countryside that had been the scene of battles 
long before the Christian era. Even from childhood he 
was in love with 


“Old unhappy far-off things 
And battles long ago.” 


He contributed various poems to Irish periodicals as a 
boy and at the age of twenty published his first book, The 
Wanderings of Oisin. The book won instant admiration 
from the discerning. It came like a breeze straight from 
the gates of the sun in the heavy, artificial world of the 
“Decadent” period in English literature. Lines such as 
“Among the windy meadows of the morn; 
“Where gods are brooding in a mountainous place 
That murmurs with holy words,” 

echoed in the memory—the sure test of real poetry. Lit- 


A Great Irish Poet 


By Liam Brophy 






erary London sat up and took notice, with the result that 
the young poet left Dublin to take up literary labors in 
London. 

Editorial work engaged him first. He edited Irish Folk 
and Fairy Tales, Representative Irish Tales and Stories 
From Carlton. Then the prolific first period of his poetic 
career began, beginning with the poetic drama The Count- 
ess Kathleen, and continuing in chronological order with 
The Land of Heart's Desire, The Wind Among the Reeds, 
The Shadowy Waters, In the Seven Woods, and The 
Hour Glass, a Morality Play. Besides the poems and po- 
etic dramas he produced collections of short essays in vol- 
umes entitled The Celtic Twilight, Ideas of Good and 
Evil and Plays for an Irish Theatre. 


He became inspired with the Nationalist Movement in 
Ireland, entered the Irish Republican Brotherhood, and 
identified himself with the cause of Irish freedom. His 
plays and poems did more to draw the attention of the 
world to Ireland’s subjugation than the futile and pathetic 
struggle of her few armed men. With the help of Lady 
Gregory he founded an Irish National Theatre, and the 
performance of his Countess Kathleen in 1892 showed, 
as he said later of other things, that “a terrible beauty 
had been born.’ Shortly after the Abbey Theatre was 
acquired by the Irish Players, the fame of which was 
to spread wherever the sea-divided Gael was scattered, 
which is to say, over the entire globe. The restrained 
beauty, the verbal simplicity, the rich musicality and deep 
symbolism of The Countess Kathleen startled the Abbey 
audiences with the revelation of sudden beauty, as 
though their race-memory had suddenly become articulate, 
and Ireland, whom the poets had personified as Kathleen- 
ne-Houlihan and Shan Van Vocht (The Poor Old 
Woman), had really spoken to them and called them 
to her service. These final lines of the play, spoken by 
Oona, are typical of its simplicity and splendid imagery: 


“Tell them who walk upon the floor of peace 
That I would die and go to her I love; 

The years like great black oxen tread the world, 
And God the herdsman goads them on behind 
And I am broken by their passing feet.” 


To convey the dewy freshness of his lyrics we can do 
no better than quote some of the verses which seem most 
characteristic of him. The following short poem is entitled 


A Dream of the Blessed Spirit: 


“All the heavy days are over; 
Leave the body’s colored pride 
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Underneath the grass and clover 
With the feet laid side by side. 
One with her are mirth and duty; 
Bear the gold-embroidered dress, 
For she needs not her sad beauty 
To the scented oaken press. 

Hers the kiss of Mother Mary, 
The long hair is on her face, 
Still she goes with foosteps wary 
Full of earth’s old timid grace. 
With white feet of angels seven 
Her white feet go glimmering; 
And above the ways of heaven 
Flame on flame and wing on wing.” 


The Rose of Peace is the name of this poem, remin- 
iscent of the Pre-Raphaelites: 


“If Michael, leader of God's host 

When Heaven and Hell are met 

Looked down on you from Heaven’s door-post 
He would his deeds forget. 

Brooding no more upon God’s wars 

In His Divine homestead, 

He would go weave out of the stars 

A chaplet for your head. 

And all folk seeing him bow down, 
And white stars tell your praise, 
Would come at last to God's great town, 
Led by your gentle ways; 

And God would bid His warfare cease 
Saying all things were well; 

And softly make a rosy peace, 

A peace of Heaven and Hell.” 

The boldest experiment of Yeats’ life and work was 
the attempt to make a synthesis of the Christian and 
pagan. “It is impossible simultaneously to woo the angels 
and have ‘dalliance with a demon thing.’ In the country 
parts of Ireland, as in the country districts of all ancient 
nations, pagan traditions linger on, sometimes baptized, 
sometimes in some shadowy symbol of ancient Druid cere- 
monial. There are mountain valleys in Italy where the 
contradini pray to a being strangely composite of Mercury 
and St. Anthony. God Who made and reads all hearts 
has understood. The critics are not disposed to be so 
understanding, and most of them are conspicuously lack- 
ing in any knowledge of the poet’s heart, “compost of 
Heaven and mire.” In The Land of the Heart's Desire you 
may hear Yeats plea for both sides of the soul. The fairy 
child uses all her charm to tempt Mary, the newly-married 
bride, to become discontented with the workaday world 
and escape to the Land of Faery. Father Hart invokes 
God and the Saints as a protection against such wiles. The 
fairy replies: 


“You shall go with me, newly-married bride, 
And gaze upon a merrier multitude. 
White-armed Nuala, Aengus of the Birds, 
Feacra of the hurtling foam, and him 
Who is ruler of the Western Host, 
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Finvarra, and their Land of Heart’s Desire, 
Where beauty has no ebb, decay no flood 
But joy is wisdom, time an endless song. 
Stay and come with me, newly-married bride, 
For if you hear him you grow like the rest; 
Bear children, cook, and bend above the churn, 
And wrangle over butter, fowl and eggs, 
Until at last, grown old and bitter of tongue, 
You're crouching there and shivering at the grave.” 
The temptation is almost irresistible, and in despera 
tion Father Hart implores 
“Daughter I point you out the way of Heaven.” The 
fairy continues persistently: 
“But I can lead you, newly-married bride, 
Where nobody gets old and crafty and wise, 
Where nobody gets old and godly and grave, 
Where nobody gets old and bitter of tongue, 
And where kind tongues bring no captivity; 
For we are but obedient to the thoughts 
That drift into the mind at a wink of the eye.” 


That is the tension that every soul feels at one time or 
another, and the more sensitive the soul the keener the 
tension. Critics are apparently strangers to the feeling. It 
was not the intention of Yeats that men should revive 
the altars and sacrifices of the Druids and that men 
should erect pantheons where Christ would be wor: 
shipped among the gods of the ancient Gael. And by 
others he has been labelled as an “Escapist.” What Yeats 
did try to do was blend the beautiful symbolism. of dead 
mythologies with the lovelier symbolism of vital religion 
And he built, out of many beautiful images, a veritable 
Land of Heart’s Desire, an asylum of quiet for minds baf- 
fled by a clamorous world, an escape into a spirit world 
from the harsh crudities of a materialistic age. 

It is true that Yeats, in the latter part of his life, was 
imposed upon by Madame Blavatsky and other pseudo 
mystics, that he explored obscure ways of the occult and 
wrote some mock mystical stuff which has been forgotten 
This was the Yeats of the second phase, when he had 
turned his back on old inspirations and experimented in 
the curt cleverness, the clever technics of the moderns 
Men marvelled for a time that he had entered, not his 
second childhood, but a second young manhood. But it 
has become apparent that the technical skill of vers 
fication was a mere tangle of thorns over an empty well 
that the new fervor was only an incandescence after all 
He will be loved and remembered by his poems of the 
first period, the musical, heart-haunting lyrics like The 
Lake Isle of Innisfree and Down by the Sally Gardens 

We began by asking how shall we account for Yeat’ 
influence and fame. The secret is partly due, I believe, 
to the fact that he was sincere to his own instincts. His 
genius was his own. Then he lifted the Irish struggle out 
of the arena of politics to the clear radiance of patriot 
ism, and gave to the airy nothingness of parochial a 
pirations a unity and “a local habitation and a name.” 


(Continued on page 333) 
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CHAPTER TEN 
THE LAMP AND CORPORATE UNION 


RADUALLY the Graymoor position became 
G known in all quarters of the Episcopal Church. 

Its result was not surprising for the storm of criti- 
cism which arose had been fully anticipated. But it did 
not deter Father Paul from continuing his unusual aposto- 
late, that of an Anglican cleric preaching outspokenly for 
submission to the Holy See. 

All his fellow clergymen, moreover, did not abandon 
Father Paul as an ecclesiastical leper to be shunned. 
Some few, in the manner of Nicodemus who came to 
Christ secretly in the dark of the night, inwardly agreed 
with his religious convictions. But very few could be 
found who would openly risk their positions to defend 
nim. The rector of St. Barnabas’ Episcopal Church in 
Brooklyn was one of the exceptions. In the summer of 
1901, he invited Father Paul to preach in his church 
mn Sunday evenings and gave him permission to proclaim 
the message of Church Unity from his pulpit. The elo- 
quence of this “apostle of Christian Unity” drew crowds 
that filled the edifice to its capacity. The theme of his 
sermons, needless to say, was reunion with the See of 
Peter, but it was a corporate reunion which he urged. 
Individual conversions he regarded at that time as disloyal 
to the general welfare of the Anglican Church. 

To two of his acquaintances who had become Catholics 
and who, upon visiting him at Graymoor, urged him to 
follow their example, he had this to say in defense of 
his principle of corporate reunion: 


“You tell me to go to Rome. My father was told to do 
the same thing. If they had taken the advice there 
would have been no Catholic revival in the Episcopal 
Church. If they had gone to Rome you would not 
have been here today advising me to follow you. There 
must be something more than a conviction that Rome 
is right. There must be a conviction that it is right for 


me to go to Rome now. I have no such conviction. To 
me it seems that there should be a Corporate Reunion, 
and this is being delayed by individual conversions.” 


His zeal was not limited to these Sunday evening lec- 
tures. Street preaching became an ordinary routine for 
this brown-robed friar from Graymoor. Wherever he 
could gather an audience, he pleaded the cause of Unity. 
The apostolate consumed him and he longed to see the 
day when all Christendom would acknowledge the rule 
of the Shepherd of Rome. Up and down the Hudson 
Valley he moved, preaching in cities such as Newburgh, 
Beacon, Kingston and Poughkeepsie. 

The attention that his apostolate attracted was amazing. 
One newspaper, The Brooklyn Citizen, devoted three 
columns to a feature article about Father Paul in its issue 
of September 2, 1901. Its headline read: 

THE MINISTER GENERAL OF THE SOCIETY OF THE 

ATONEMENT DECLARES THAT THE POPE IS THE 


SUPREME HEAD OF THE CHURCH, AND CALLS 
UPON THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION TO REPUDI- 


ATE THE DOCTRINE OF THE REFORMATION, 
WHICH DENIED THE DIVINE RIGHT OF THE 
ROMAN PONTIFF TO RULE OVER THE CHRISTIAN 


CHURCH AS THE TRUE VICAR OF CHRIST. 
The article then went on to say that: 


“The open air preaching of Father Paul James Francis, 
the Minister General of the Society of the Atonement, 
at the corner of Myrtle and Knickerbocker Avenues on 
Sunday afternoons lately has attracted wide attention. 
It seemed like a return to the times before the Reforma- 
tion to see a Friar in the habit of St. Francis of Assisi 
preaching to a crowd in the streets. When Father Paul 
has collected a sufficiently large audience, he leads the 
people into St. Barnabas’ Episcopal Church at Bushwick 
Avenue and Grove Street.” 


The Church Must Have a Head 


“There is,” he declared in a sermon, “scarce a band, 
or company of creatures in God's universe, from the 





Editor’s Note: 


It will be a much-appreciated favor if any among our readers who possess biographical data or letters of 
historical value relating to the life of Very Rev. Father Paul Francis, S. A., will write to the author of this 
biography of the Founder of the Society of the Atonement. 


Peekskill, New York. 


Address: Rev. Lewis Furlan, S. A., The Lamp, 
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St. Peter’s at Rome --- the Center of Unity in Christ 


denizens of the bee-hive to the choir of angels in heaven 
itself, who do not possess one of their number to act as 
leader and preserve unity. In legislative bodies not so 
much as a committee of three can discharge its functions 
unless one of the three presides in the chair of unity. It 
is a madman’s dream to contemplate a united church on 
earth without a visible head. If every parish must have 
its rector, and every diocese its bishop, and every province 
its archbishop, how could the whole Catholic Church 
throughout the world exist as one fold without having 
one supreme or chief shepherd over all? Did, then, the 
Divine Founder of the Catholic Church in its original 
constitution provide for a permanent head and universal 
shepherd over His flock, to feed the sheep the sound 
doctrine and protect them from the wolves of heresy? 
The Society of the Atonement believes that He did when 
He said to Simon Peter, ‘the Primate’ (St. Matt., X, 2 

of the Apostles, ‘Thou art Peter, and on this rock I will 
build my Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. And I will give unto thee the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven (i.e., the Catholic Church), and 
whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven.’ (St. Matt., XVI, 18). ‘I have prayed 
for thee that thy faith fail not, and when thou art con- 
verted strengthen thy brethren.’ (St. Luke, XXII, 31). 
‘Feed My sheep—feed My lambs—feed My sheep.” (St. 
John XXI, 16). 

Supremacy Of The Pope Recognized 

“The Society further believes that the See of Peter 
is to this very day the city of Rome and that Leo XIII, 
the Roman Pontiff, sitting in the Chair of Peter, is the 
Vicar of Christ and by divine right the Universal 
Shepherd over the Flock of Christ. 

“This being so, Church Unity can only be realized by 
all the Bishops of the world acknowledging the supremacy 
of the Bishop of Rome as the successor of St. Peter and 
being reconciled with him. 





The Mountain of Difficulty 


“A great mountain of difficulty stands in the way of 
such reconciliation, and only the exercise of the mos 
sublime faith, coupled with the greatest charity, car 
remove the mountain and cast it into the sea. Yet, with 
God all things are possible, and the Society of the Atone 
ment believes it can and will be accomplished.” 


The greatest impetus to the Church Unity movement 
which Father Paul inaugurated in 1900 came to it from 
another source. Although the effects of his preaching wer 
by no means negligible, he did not wish to neglect any 
other means which could be used to promote the cause of 
Christian Reunion. On February 1, 1903, the feast o 
Candlemas, he began the publication of this magazine, 
The Lamp. His editorial for the first number is a master 
piece of exposition. There was no attempt at equivocation 
but in simple, straightforward language, he set forth hi 
editorial policy. 

“Candlemas, the beautiful Feast of the Purification, 
when she who was ‘the Lamp of Burnished Gold’ cam 
into the Temple bearing the Light of the World, mark 
the first appearance of The Lamp. We have lighted t 
as a witness to the Old Faith as taught by the English 
Church before a wicked king severed her from the Centr 
of Unity. We believe that not only does our Bleset 
Lord wish us to pray, but also to work for Unity; and 
instead of magnifying differences between ourselves ant 
Rome we cught to minimize them, and thus prepare the 
way for that peace which we all long for as Christians 
We intend by God's grace to let the full, clear light o 
Catholic Truth, ‘whcle and undefiled,” shine in the home 
and hearts of our readers. We ask for The Lamp th 
cordial support of all Catholics who look forward 
the day when the Ecclesia Anglicana shall be completely 
reconciled with the appointed Head of the Church o 
earth, the occupant of St. Peter’s Chair.” 


The Lamp soon took its place as one of the leadint 
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church publications of the day. Its well written and well 
dited articles and editorials provoked thought and, of 
course, controversies as well. Its writers were not only 
Anglicans who were interested in the question of reunion 
with Rome. Many Catholic names appeared subscribed 
to the articles which were published in The Lamp during 
this period. Some of these contributors were outstanding 
writers in this country and in England. Representative 
f the Anglican viewpoint was the Reverend Spencer 
lones, an English clergyman, whose series of articles 
antitled “Reunion” ran for many months and evoked a 
sod deal of comment. The frequent essays of Father 
Vincent McNabb of the Dominican Order were a con- 
tribution from the Catholic side. 

From the very first number The Lamp assumed the 
responsibility of maintaining what it referred to as its 
‘double witness.” In explanation of this, the editor 
wrote: “Our double witness, indicated by the two flames 
f the lamp upon the cover has always been to the jure 
divino primacy of the Roman See and the validity of 
Anglican Orders, but the preponderance of consideration 
tas from the start been given to the former because our 
enterprise has been primarily one of education and not 
f defense.” 

It was a strange position which Father Paul held. 
One might even say that it was an impossible position. 
Was it not inconsistent for one who believed in the 
infallibility of the Pope to stay out of the Catholic 
Church? Moreover, could one who believed that the 
Pope enjoyed this special assistance of the Holy Spirit in 
matters of faith or morals insist that he nevertheless erred 
ina particular instance? Could he in good faith reject the 
decision of Leo XIII regarding Anglican Orders when 
the latter stated: 

“We pronounce and declare that ordinations carried 
wut according to the Anglican rites have been, and are, 
absolutely null and void.”* 

In the face of such an explicit declaration of nullity, 
‘ould such a man conscientiously continue to exercise the 
Orders which he had received in the Episcopal Church? 
Father Paul sincerely believed that he could. But 
many attacked his position and declared it to be unsound. 
Some questioned his motives. Others doubted his sincerity. 
He himself remained undisturbed by the storm around him 
ind continued to send out issue after issue of The Lamp. 
Inhis own heart he knew that he was following the path 
dictated by his conscience. He asserted more than once 
tht he could not at that time in good faith embrace the 
Catholic faith, no matter what accusations were hurled 
at him. 

His idea in inaugurating The Lamp had been to send 
tas a messenger of good will to those who would read it. 
twas farthest from his mind to arouse the passionate 
‘ontroversies it actually did. In fact, to make more evi- 
dnt the peaceful mission of the Society of the Atonement 


* Taken from the Papal Bull, “Apostolicae Curae,” dated 
September 15, 1896, 
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and its official organ, he headed each page with the prayer 
of Christ: “Ut Omnes Unum Sint.” His explanation was 
this: 


To make more plain the mission of The Lamp and 
that it may never depart from its original aims, until the 
goal is reached and the prize is won, the Saviour’s 
words “Ut omnes unum sint’’ will be printed as the 
head line of every page. 


It achieved the opposite effect. Many read it but most 
of them chiefly to vent their indignation upon its editor. 
Monsignor Edward Hawks, a distinguished convert from 
the Episcopal Church and an ardent admirer of Father 
Paul, has described the havoc it caused in Nashotah, an 
Anglo-Catholic seminary in the West. He writes as 
follows: 

“For five years Father Paul’s magazine, The Lamp, 
had been causing a wild controversy in High Church 
circles. It advocated the return of the Episcopal Church 
to the obedience of the Pope. It did much more than this; 
it gave convincing reasons for such a step. It brought to 
Episcopalians the arguments which they had never seen 
because they had never read Catholic books. The first 
copies that reached the reading room at Nashotah were 
torn up and the students were furious. I remember the 
occasion very well for Bourne and I were then in resi- 
dence. My dear friend, Father James Richey, then an 
Episcopal minister, expressed the opinion that Father 
Paul ought to be thrown out of the ministry. Little did 
he suppose that he, himself, was one day to become one 
of the editors of The Lamp.*” 

It required courage to continue the publication of 
The Lamp. There were few paid subscribers. Most of 
the numbers were mailed out with the compliments of its 
editor. He was not interested in any profit which might 
come from the publication of a monthly magazine. It 
was more important for him to be faithful to his vocation 
by spreading broadcast the message of Christian Unity. 
But such generosity on the part of a penniless friar could 
hardly continue without some repercussions on the strug- 
gling community of which he was also the superior. The 
community was obliged to sacrifice and endure the ex- 
tremes of poverty so that The Lamp could appear, regu- 
larly. Even then, it appeared late some months because 
the printer could not be paid on time. 

No one was more devoted to The Lamp than Mother 
Lurana. In fact without her steadfast devotion and 
assistance, it could not have continued. More than any- 
one else, she understood how dear The Lamp had become 
to Father Paul. She alone saw that it was the only life- 
line which remained for him to express himself. The 


* Bourne, who is mentioned in this excérpt, was a seminarian 
at Nashotah at the time, was ordained an Episcopalian minister, 
but later entered the Church and was ordained a priest. 

Father James Richey eventually became a close friend of 
Father Paul and came to live at Graymoor where he assisted the 
latter in editing The Lamp. He too, after his conversion to the 
Church, studied for the priesthood and was ordained. 
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pulpits were all closed to him. Street preaching was 
limited in its scope. Only through the pen could he still 
exert the influence he felt obliged to do. 

She sent her Sisters, few as they were in numbers, on 
begging tours into all the neighboring cities and towns. 
They could be seen in the brickyards of Haverstraw and 
Beacon. They could be found on the streets of New York, 
holding out their tin cups and begging for the alms of the 
passers-by. Father Paul never forgot this selfless devotion 
of his spiritual daughters. They occupied a special place 
in his heart which they held to the end. In later years, 
when the Society of the Atonement was a Catholic 
community and the charity of the faithful would not 
allow it to suffer any want, he always insisted on dividing 
the alms which came in the mails into two parts, one for 
the Friars, another for the Sisters. This was one way he 
was able to show his gratitude to them. 

He did it also in countless other little ways. He located 
his office as Father General in the Sisters’ convent and 
each day would walk down to it at the foot of the Mount. 
It was exertion for him. It would have been much more 
convenient for him to have his office in the friary. But 
it meant so much to the Sisters to have his presence in 
St. Francis House at least part of the day. So he never 
disappointed them. He took upon himself also the duties 
of chaplain to the Sisters. It did not matter to him that 
he was the Father General and that it would have been 
more fitting to assign the task to one of the younger 
priests. Each morning after meditation and Divine Office 
in common with the Friars, he would leave the chapel to 
go to the convent. He kept this up to the very day of his 
death. Then again he would often try to impress upon 
his Friar-Sons the devotion of Mother Lurana and the 
Sisters to the Society. He pleaded that this devotion be 
never forgotten by them in the years to come. He begged 
them to continue to pay the debt, even after he was gone, 
with love and loyalty to the Sisters who had sacrificed so 
that The Lamp could be kept burning brightly. 

The Lamp gave Father Paul a prestige that he had never 
dreamed of. He became the acknowledged leader of many 
who had started out to read his magazine as unsympathetic 
critics, only to end up by becoming his loyal supporters. 
It was an embarrassing situation,—to the authorities of the 
Episcopal Church. They had underestimated his influence. 
Now he became the voice of the pro-Roman minority 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church. His arguments for 
reunion with the See of Peter became their platform. 

A month by month bout ensued between The Lamp 
and The Living Church, official spokesman for the High 
Church Party in this country. It was inevitable. Even 
when The Lamp was still nothing more than an idea in 
the mind of Father Paul, The Living Church had cast the 
first stone in reporting the incident at the Archdeaconry 
meeting. 


“Whether there ever can be again . . a universal 
Primacy on the part of the See of Rome may be an 
abstract question upon which men may legitimately differ. 





It is at present of the practical value of the celebrated 
problem as to who killed Cock Robin. We regret tha 
an esteemed one of our clergy should have taken this 
unfortunate position, which cannot fail seriously to mz 
his influence. . . We feel that he stands absolute 
alone in his position, and that it is wholly inconsisten: 
with the ecclesiastical allegiance which he owes to his 
bishop and the national Church which has given him th 
seal of Catholic order. . . The whole Anglican Com 
munion is unanimous in repudiating absolutely the do 
trine of Papal Supremacy, which the earnest but erratic 
priest of Graymoor has preached.” 


So wrote the editor of The Living Church. There wa 
a good deal of exchange of correspondence between the 
two magazines, much of which appeared in the pages oj 
the respective publications. But little was accomplished 
by either editor in the way of convincing the other tha 
his stand on the question at hand was erroneous. 

* * & * 

In fairness to Father Paul, it is only just to give som 
explanation of his ideas on Corporate Reunion. He ha 
been severely criticized for his views on this question by 
many Catholics, who, first of all, have failed to distin 
guish between the Anglican period of his life and hi 
later Catholic years, and, secondly, who themselves do ne 
understand the meaning of the term “Corporate Reunion 
Moreover, that a certain group in the Anglican Church 
still credits him with a theory of Corporate Reunion 
which favors their position does not help to vindicate him 

The term “Corporate Reunion,” strictly speaking 
means the coming together again of two bodies, which 
were formerly one, in such a way that all parts of both 
bodies merge. With reference to the Anglican Church 
such a reunion is impossible. It is not a “Church” in th 
sense that the Catholic Church is. In revolting agains 
the Holy See in the sixteenth century, the English Churci 
under Henry VIII was in a state of schism. Unde 
Edward VI, who was powerfully influenced by the then 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas Cranmer, the red 
break was made with Rome. During this time, 
ancient rites of the Church for consecrating bishops and 
for ordaining priests were changed. The new fom, 
which was in use in the Church of England until 166, 
was declared invalid by the Pope during the period ¢ 
the restoration under Mary Tudor. After the death ¢ 
Mary, Queen Elizabeth brought about the final ruptur 
between England and Rome. However, she was co 
cerned about having a validly consecrated hierarchy fc 
the Established Church and sought to have her choi 
for the See of Canterbury, Mathew Parker, consecrate! 
by a Catholic bishop. Needless to say, she did not succet 
in her purpose and Mathew Parker received his consecr 
tion from William Barlow, an ecclesiastic of ill repvt 
whose own consecration was doubtful. All these fac! 
were examined by a commission which gathered its ev 
dence from both Anglicans and Catholics, which wé 
appointed by Pope Leo XIII to study the question. Tx 
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accumulated evidence pointed conclusively to the invalid- 
ity of Anglican Orders and this fact was announced to the 
entire world by the Pope. 

As far as the old notion of “Corporate Reunion” is 
concerned, it is an impossibility in the light of the de- 
cision of Leo XIII. Such a method of reunion can be 
followed only in the case of a Church which, though 
separated from communion with Rome, has retained the 
apostolic succession, valid orders, and real Sacraments. 
This is very often the case with the churches of the 
various Eastern rites. But it is impossible to regard the 
Church of England in the same light. 

There is no continuity between the present Established 
Church in England and the Church which flourished in 
England prior to the Protestant Revolt. Continuity was 
actually never broken in England. Though the Catholic 
Church, which recognized the sovereignty of the Pope in 
spiritual matters, was outlawed, nevertheless it still con 
tinued to exist in the faithful Catholic remnant, even 
though negligibly few in numbers at one time. The so 
called Church of England which was set up by an Act of 
Parliament was a new creation and had no connection 
with the Catholic Church of pre-Reformation England. 
Corporate reunion, therefore, in reference to this 
body is impossible. This very fact was brought out by 
the Anglican Bishop of Southwark, Reuben Parsons, 
who declared emphatically 


“All conversions from English Protestantism must be 
individual 


cannot 


a reunion en masse is impossible since Rome 
the English Establishment and her 
American daughter as churches, as organizations possessing 
a priesthood and the correlatives of a priesthood.” 


recognize 


Any Catholic who would defend this exposition of the 
Reunion theory would be treading on dangerous ground. 
This probably was Father Paul's position prior to his 
conversion in 1909. At that time it was somewhat 
understandable. But whether it was actually his position 
even then is difficult to determine. And, before such an 
assertion can be made definitely, a very careful and 
sxrupulous study would have to be made of his writings 
and his sermons. For the present, it is sufficient to state 
that before he became a Catholic, he upheld the contin- 
uity of the so-called Ecclesia Anglicana and the validity 
of Anglican Orders. After his conversion, there was no 
further question about these matters. He no longer held 
these views but wholeheartedly submitted himself to the 
Catholic Church. 

In The Lamp for December, 1909, just one month 
after the reception of the Society of the Atonement into 
the Church, he enunciated what he called “the Corporate 
Principle.” It goes far in explaining his mind at this 
turning point in his life. He wrote: 


“Shutting their eyes to Rome's method of employing 
the corporate method of conversion in treating the uniate 
bodies of the East, men have consistently said that Rome 
would admit of no other but the individual process of 
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submission to her jurisdiction, as far as Anglican and 
other non-Papal bodies of the West were concerned. 
The Lamp is now in a position to assert the contrary. A 
pusillus grex, a society of Anglicans numbering but a 
score of souls, has asked for the privilege of a corporate 
submission and reception, and received from the Holy 
See an afhirmative answer. Though this little cloud on 
the horizon be but the size of a man’s hand, it is the 
prophecy of an abundance of rain and an index of what 
Rome will do when the corporate movement towards the 
center of Catholic Unity has gathered momentum and 
brought not a score but scores of thousands to assemble 
about the door and knock for admission to the Catholic 
Church.*” 

The very fact of Father Paul’s conversion showed that 
he no longer believed that the conversion of the entire 
Anglican Church was probable. He understood “Cor- 
porate Reunion” now to mean the conversion of little 
groups such as the Society of the Atonement. But 
included in this plan was a place for individual con- 
versions also for, after all, they were still by far the most 
numerous. Of these he wrote in the same editorial: 

“We must not depreciate or seem to disparage the 
individual process of convert-making. We are much too 
grateful for our own admission to the Fold of Peter not to 
stretch out a loving hand to every individual soul, who is 
contemplating the same step, with a glad cry of help and 
encouragement. We want all our dear old Anglican 
friends and brethren to know that wide open arms and 
a heart brimful of joyous welcome awaits everyone of 
them, who now or hereafter, turns toward Graymoor 
seeking us as a medium of entrance into Peter’s ship.” 

This statement is a complete reversal of the stand which 
he had taken in regard to individual conversions when he 
was still an Episcopalian clergyman. It gives ample proof 
that he was quick to adopt the Catholic mentality on the 
question of conversions. It ably refutes the charge, which 
was made by some indiscreet Catholics, that, although 
he outwardly conformed to the laws and decrees of the 
Church, inwardly he still clung to many of his Protestant 
notions. This was not so and, if at times he said or did 
something which seemed to be at variance with the mind 
of the Church, it was only because he was not thoroughly 
familiar with many of the fine points of Canon Law or 
Theology. But certainly to attribute it to disobedience or 
a mental attitude which persisted in clinging to Protes- 
tantism would be to inflict upon him a slander which is 
both unjust and untrue. 


*So closely does this statement follow upon his many pleas 
for Corporate Reunion as an Episcopalian clergyman that at 
first glance it may seem that he still advocated this method of 
reunion for the Church of England. Yet, we know that this is 
not so for the facts in his own case point out the opposite. He 
well knew that, though the Society of the Atonement was cor- 
porately received into the Church, each member was called upon 
to make his individual Profession of Faith. It is “Corporate 
Reunion” with qualifications. 


(To be continued) 






OMMENTING on the recent Amsterdam Assem- 
bly of the various Protestant sects, Dean Nes of 
Nashotah Seminary (Wisconsin) pointed out that 

if Protestant leaders look upon the World Council as a 
gathering point of Protestant sects, the result may be a 
deeper division of Christianity, with power blocs cen- 
tered in Rome, Moscow, and Geneva. 

Dean Nes also pointed out that the Amsterdam Assem- 
bly represented less than half of the Christian world: he 
said “About 85 per cent of Christendom, including the 
Roman Catholic, Orthodox, and Anglican communions, 
still believe in the traditional form of Christianity which 
goes by the name of Catholicism.” 


* ¢ @ * 


The seventh annual rally in honor of the Holy Name 
held at the Polo Grounds in New York on October 10, 
brought an assembly of more than fifty thousand people. 
On the same day in many other centers throughout New 
Jersey, thousands gathered to take part in demonstrations 
of public veneration for the Holy Name of Jesus. His 
Eminence, Cardinal Spellman, speaking at the New York 
gathering, warned that nations were girding themselves for 
a war of annihilation and that the world was facing the 
“greatest crisis in the history of civilization.” 

He urged a daily prayer for peace, saying that “we who 
believe in God must in prayer dedicate ourselves to pen- 
ance, in reparation for the sins of those who ‘will’ war 


and love God not.” 
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The Most Rev. Francis J. L. Beckman, retired head of 
the Archdiocese of Dubuque, Iowa, died on October 17 at 
the age of seventy-two years. A native of Cincinnati, he 
became Bishop of Lincoln, Neb., in 1924 and four years 
later was appointed Apostolic Administrator of the dio- 
cese of Omaha. In 1930 he was installed as the fourth 
Archbishop of Dubuque, serving until 1946 when ill 
health caused his retirement. 


* * * * 


With the world facing a crisis “one hundred times 
more deadly than the Reformation,” one of two things 
will happen to the Church during the next five years: 
“Tt will either almost completely disappear from the world 
—it will never die out completely—or else we are on 
the eve of the biggest revival of Catholicism since the 
breakdown of Christendom; I believe there is no middle 
way.” 

This prediction was made by Hugh Delargy, a member 
of the British Parliament, and a Catholic, in an interview 
with the Manchester Guardian. 


News and Views — 


vs 


Mr. Delargy urged British Catholics to take a greater 
interest in politics because, he said, Britain was the key t 
Europe, and therefore to the world. Both Britain anj 
every political party in Britain are basically anti-Cath 
olic, he argued. Catholics, however, remain supremely ip 
different—“about the most smug inhabitants of thes 
islands,” falling back on the defensive, and holding tigh; 
to what they had rather than striking out for what the 
should have, he added. 


os ee 


This month marks the anniversary of the appointmen: 
of the first American Catholic Bishop—the Most Rey 
John Carroll of Baltimore. He was named a bishop 
November 6, 1789, and was consecrated on August li 
1790, at Lulworth Castle, England. He was made a 
Archbishop in 1808. 


* * * & 


To reemphasize his recent denunciation of the so-called 
“beauty contests,” the Most Rev. John H. Swint, Bishop 
of the Diocese of Wheeling, has announced that he would 
ex-communicate Catholic girls as well as the parents wh 
allowed their daughters to participate in such contes: 
which he characterized as “demoralizing to the partic 
pants, an occasion of sin to others, and a grievous publi 
scandal.” 

* oe ok * 


On his recent visit to Washington, Mr. Murray D. V 
Wagoner, United States Military Governor of Bavari, 
declared in an interview that the Catholic Church is tak 
ing the lead in combatting one of the 
acies” left by Hitler: anti-semitism. Mr. Van Wagoner 
a non-Catholic, pointed out that the post-war conditios 
intensified the problem. 

Touching on education in Bavaria, he denied the r 
port that the Military Government aims at replacing t 
system of confessional schools there by a public schod 
system such as exists in the United States. U. S. authontis 
are interested only in raising the level of education tt 
the average German child as a requisite for genuine der 
ocracy, he stated. 


‘poisonous leg 


x * *k * 

After thirty-nine years as president of the famous A 
Hallow’s College in Dublin, Father Thomas O*Donne 
C.M., has retired. Aged eighty years, Father O’Donn 


spent all his religious life in the college. 








* * * * 


The Rev. Francis Larkin, SS.CC., has been appoint! 
promoter of the cause of beatification of Father Da 


De Veuster, SS.CC., “Apostle of the Lepers.” Fath 
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America’s first Catholic Bishop, Most Rev. John 
Carroll of Baltimore, afterwards Archbishop. 


Larkin is also national director of the Enthronement of the 
Sacred Heart in the Home, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The new promoter is inaugurating a nation-wide cam- 
paign of prayer for the beatification of the Molokai leper- 
priest and is ready to furnish pictures of Father Damien 
with a beatification prayer to those who wish them and 
write to him at 4930 S. Dakota Ave., N.E., Washington 
Bae. 4 

a Oo * 

In the death on October 22 of His Eminence, August 
Cardinal Hlond, a militant and staunch foe of atheistic 
Communism, the world has lost a great spiritual leader 
and a man to whom the future history of Poland will ac- 
cord the accolade of being one of its greatest patriots. 

During the last nine years of his life, Cardinal Hlond 
fought spiritedly and outspokenly against varying forms 
of totalitarianism. In the early years of the recent war 
he was a spiritual thorn in the sides of the Nazis occupy- 
ing his native Poland; toward the end, he was as sharp 
a thorn to the Communists who control his country. He 
was intensely loyal to the people of Poland. He fought for 
peace before the war, suffered German imprisonment 
during it and after the war had endeavored to prevent 
the Church and the people from falling under the absolute 
tule of the Communists. 
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His Eminence, August Cardinal Hlond. 








A GREAT IRISH POET 

(Continued from page 326) 
He had moreover a sure intuition of the mind of the Irish 
people. It is said that many years after St. Patrick’s time 
when infants were baptized the right hand was left out 
of the Holy Water in which they were otherwise im- 
mersed. That was the pagan arm—for fighting. Yeats kept 
that arm, for charming with rhyme. 

There was moreover a rounded completeness about his 
life that compels the admiration of men. He was above 
all a dreamer and he lived to see his dreams come true. 
He began life as a revolutionary and lived to become a 
Senator of his country’s Parliament (from 1922.to 1928), 
and now his remains have been brought home by the Irish 
Navy, and received in escort by the Irish Army. He had 
started the. National Theatre from small beginnings till 
the fame of it made the lights of Hollywood look garishly 
unreal. His genius was recognized before all the world 
when he received the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1923, 
the year after Irish Independence had been won. His 
influence and fame will be kept alive as long as there 
are found men to do battle against materialism and all 
the wars against the primacy of the spiritual, and as long 
as there are any sedulous to keep alive 

“Memories of old-vanished places, 
Cabins gone now, old well-sides, old dear places, 
And men who loved the cause that never. dies.” 









N a fateful August day, 1945, 
the attenticn of the entire 
world was turned to the Jap- 

anese city of Nagasaki. Upon this 
thriving seaport city the atom bomb 
fell with devastating fury bringing 
disaster to unfortunate thousands. 
Green valleys became parched waste- 
lands, the smiles and laughter of chil- 
dren were paralyzed in death, and 
dazed survivors wandered about in 
search of food, clothing, and shelter. 
Nagasaki was the city of disaster. 

However there are other reasons 
for remembering this city on the 
southwest corner of the island Ki- 
ushiu, rising up to greet the ships 
that plow the Pacific from the south 
and from the west. Her claim to re- 
membrance and to recognition rests 
not in being a victim of the atom 
bomb—a rather inglorious fate—but 
in being a city which has given many 
saints to the Church of God. 

Early in the morning of February 
5, 1597, twenty-six persons were tied 
to crosses on the outskirts of Naga- 
saki. After the last one was erected, 
the victims were pierced with spears, 
according to the Japanese method of 
execution, amid the jubilant singing 
of the martyrs themselves. Thus was 
born the first fruits of the “Church 
of Martyrs” in the empire of Japan. 
This little band prepared the way for 
thousands more—some say as many 
as 1,800,000—martyrs who shed their 
blood to testify to their love for 
Christ and for the faith. 

Of this group who surrendered 
their souls to God, six were Francis- 
can friars originally from Spain. 
Their leader was Fray Pedro Bautista 
Blasquez y Villaiastan whom we shall 
call by the name of Father Peter 
Baptist. He was born June 29, 1542, 
in the Castle of San Esteban in the 
diocese of Abulensi. 





The Glory of Japan 


By Titus Cranny, S. #. 
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As a young man he sought en- 
trance into the Franciscan Order 
(1566) and made his profession of 
vows about a year later. His ordina- 
tion probably came about six years 
later, according to the plan of studies 
which demanded three years philoso- 
phy and three years theology. One 
writer says that he worked for some 
time in Mexico before he went to the 
Philippines. At any rate we do know 
that he went to these islands in 1581 
and served as custos of the province 
of Saint Gregory from 1585 to 1591 
ind “was very active in mission work 
in the islands and founded 
convents and villages.” It is said that 
his first work as a missionary friar 
was instructing the Tagal people in 
the principles of music. 

Father Peter was one of the many 
friars sent to the Philippines from 
Spain, about 150 in less than twenty- 
five years. This period, the latter part 
of the sixteenth century, was a time 
of quest and conquest. The Spaniards 
may have been zealous for the spread 
of the faith and doubtless many of 
them were, but confused with their 
zeal was a desire for material riches 
and the subjugation of native peoples. 
The Philippines no less than areas 
in North and South America became 
places of conquest, expansion, and 
exploitation. “Take what you can” 
became the motto of far too many a 
noble. Confronted with unjust meas- 
ures of colonization, the natives be- 
came rebellious and sought to throw 
off the yoke of Spanish rule. While 
faced with the prospect of tremen- 
dous losses, the Spaniards were not 
going to give up easily. They forced 
the Filipinos to work in the mines 
and fields; if they did not submit 
they were quietly taken care of by 
the Spanish soldiery. Such a state of 
affairs could not last, particularly 


several 


since the Spanish had a relatively 
small force to maintain control of 
their interests and before long the 
cries of rebellion were in the air. 

Now the conquerors became wor 
ried. They did not have sufficient 
men or arms to quell any sort of 
widespread disorder; their ranks were 
constantly being depleted by the rav- 
iges of disease. Consequently under 
the slightest provocation the Spanish 
subdued one village after another in 
the hope of preventing any sort of 
internal disturbances. 

Apparently the authorities began 
to wonder about the wisdom of 
wholesale acquisition of native vil- 
lages. The governor of the Philip- 
pines asked the various religious or 
ders, the Augustianians, Jesuits, Do- 
minicans, and Franciscans, to submit 
their respective opinions as to the 
justice of conquering these peoples. 
The issue was sharpened by the upris- 
ing of the Zambales of Luzon against 
the Spanish rule. The Franciscans’ 
answer came from the pen of Father 
Peter Baptist. He said that he thought 
any malefactors should be punished 
and that all means should be taken 
to protect the highways. If punish 
ment could not be accomplished with- 
out war then it might be used. But 
war would be unjust if the people 
were innocent of the charges leveled 
against them. 

In the meantime the dangers from 
the natives was soon eclipsed by the 
threats from the north. The proud 
and haughty Hideyoshi, who had 
seized control of the Japanese em: 
pire in 1582 as the strongest general 
in the army, was on the warpath. 
He was scheming to add the Philip: 
pines to his empire. His greedy eyes 
were likewise fixed upon Korea and 
upon China, both of which he 
planned to conquer at one blow. To 
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Photo U.S. Army Signal Corps 


The labors of St. Peter Baptist and his followers have borne fruit. Japanese children kneel in prayer in Church of Im- 
maculate Conception, Hakedate, Hokkaido, Japan. 


the governor of the Philippines, 
Munos Perez de las Marinas, he sent 
a bold letter telling him that he 
wanted an ambassador sent right 
away; otherwise he would “conquer 
the country with a multitude of 
men.” The governor, worried and 
frightened, immediately dispatched a 
letter to the King of Spain to know 
what he wanted done. Father John 
Cobo was sent as ambassador but 
with no practical result. The gov- 
ernor then decided to send a second 
embassy headed by Father Peter Bap- 
tist. 

At first Father Peter was reluct- 
ant to accept this post since he knew 
that the Jesuits were the only Order 
permitted to work in the empire and 
that every other community was for- 
bidden by virtue of the bull of Greg- 


ory XIII, Ex Pastorali Officio. How- 
ever, he was also aware that a Fran- 
ciscan Pope, Sixtus V, had granted 
permission in 1586 for the friars to 
preach anywhere in the East Indies. 
Peter hesitated from making any 
decision, and only when a number of 
theologians told him that his am- 
bassadorial function would in no way 
bring any censure did he consent to 
embark on the journey. And so the 
little group of four friars, Father 
Peter, Father Bartholomew, Brother 
Francis de Parilla and Brother Gon- 
salvus (the first saint from India) 
set out for Japan, May 21, 1593. 
Something of the character of the 
man, Father Peter, is revealed by 
a letter written by the Spanish gov- 
ernor to the Japanese emperor: “I 
was particularly inclined to send this 


dispatch by one who, besides the high 
esteem in which he is held by me, 
is a member of the holy order of 
St. Francis, as Faranda requested this 
in his memorial to me, wherein he 
said that it would greatly please you 
to see the father of this blessed order. 
This man is one of the most strict 
and of holy life, which alone would 
make him worthy of veneration.” 
The friars had many gifts to offer 
the Emperor in order to keep him 
at peace. Hideyoshi was greatly flat- 
tered and planned to have the friars 
remain until he had some word from 
the King of Spain. Peter took leave 
in order to see the Jesuit bishop, Pe- 
dro Martinez, at Nagasaki. Before 
long the friars undertook the work 
of a small hospital for lepers on the 
outskirts of the city where they also 
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had a small house of residence and 
carried on their priestly duties. 


Unfortunately the enmity existing 
between the religious orders was in- 
tensified by nationalism. The Jesuits 
were Portuguese; the Franciscans 
were Spanish. The feelings of bitter- 
ness and misunderstanding continued 
to exist all during the friars’ stay 
on the islands (several years until 
their martyrdom) and no doubt did 
not contribute to any special edifica- 
tion for their converts. 

The first building erected by the 
Spanish friars was the Church of St. 
Mary of the Angels in Miaco (Ky- 
oto) the capital, named after the 
mother church of the Franciscan Or- 
der in Assisi. Father Peter Baptist 
wanted to have the building ready 
for the feast of Our Lady, August 
2, but in this he was not successful 
and had to be content in having it 
ready for the feast of St. Francis, 
October 4. Mass was celebrated for 
the first time on this feast day and 
Father Peter preached to the people. 
From then on he preached every Sun- 
day and holyday to constantly grow- 
ing numbers of hearers. 

The friars were delighted to see 
the large crowds coming to their 
little church for services. But the 
Jesuits were not so delighted, for 
they remembered that the Emperor 
had officially banned the Church's 
activity in 1587 so that they had to 
administer to the people in a quiet 
and secretive manner. Not realizing 
the extreme delicacy of the situation, 
the friars continued to have their 
observances on feast days. Doubtless 
the friars were encouraged by the 
actions of the emperor, his interest 
in them, his attention to their bodily 
welfare and thought that the Jesuits 
were unnecessarily cautious. 


It seems that the Bonzes in particu- 
lar nurtured resentment against the 
friars. These Bonzes were the Shin- 
toist priests, numbering about 80,000 
in Miaco alone, who had been par- 
ticularly stirred up by the sudden in- 
crease of Christians in the city. They 
complained first to the Emperor and 
when this was unsuccessful they 


turned to the governors of the city 
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All Souls Day 
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“Rest eternal grant them ever,” guard and guide them on their way; 
“Light perpetual shine upon them,” is our humble prayer today. 
"Mid the darkness and the shadows, well remembered faces shine, 
Flick’ring flames from yellow tapers beckon us to things divine. 
Mass is offered, prayers are ended, we are kneeling cold and numb, 


Ghostly echoes whisper softly, “Unto Thee shall all flesh come.” 


--- J. HOWE 








in order to have action taken against 
the “foreigners”. 

The first houses of mercy erected 
by the Spanish friars in Miaco were 
two hospitals, one dedicated to St. 
Anne, the other to St. Joseph. With- 
in a very short time the little build- 
ings, whose capacity was about 130 
beds, were filled. The zeal and the 
charity of the Franciscans stimulated 
others to work for these outcasts of 
humanity, who numbered about 3,000 
in Miaco and whose treatment was, 
as in other pagan cities, separation 
from the rest of the people to die 
mid pains of soul and body in the 
forests and in the fields. 

Father Peter went to Nagasaki to 
open a house there but his efforts were 
doomed to failure. After three 
months of successful labors, he and 
his companions were cast out by the 
governors who had been agitated suf- 
ficiently by the Bonzes. It is said that 
Father Peter knew of the impending 
struggle of the Christians on these 
islands and told Father Jerome: “Let 
us flee from this place! Oh what 
streams of blood will the pride and 
the idolatry of Japan cause to be 
shed! But a glorious number, a splen- 
did company, of the children of St. 
Francis shall remain in the soil of 
this city!” And his words were pro- 
phetic. 

Indeed trouble was coming. It 
sailed aboard the Spanish war vessel, 
the San Felipe, making its way to 
Japan. Driven by tempests from its 


course, the ship landed at the island 
of Tosa. According to Japanese law 
the ship and its cargo thus became 
the property of the emperor. In order 
to avoid such confiscation the ship's 
captain allowed himself to be tricked 
into admitting the wildest kinds of 
charges as to the power of the Span- 
ish king and his intentions in the 
Orient. Wagging tongues said that 
friars were planning to convert the 
people to Christianity in order to 
make easier Spain’s conquest of 
Japan. 

Such news naturally enraged Hi- 
deyoshi. At once he ordered the friars 
to be seized. The ship had been 
wrecked October 20, 1586. Some 
time elapsed before the captain pre: 
sented his claims, made his stupid 
statements, and the emperor heard 
the news. Then in late December the 
axe fell. The friars were taken cap- 
tive by the imperial guards and led 
to prison. The total number of cap 
tives was twenty-six: six friars, eight- 
een lay people (Tertiaries) and three 
Jesuits. The friars taken were: Father 
Peter, Father Martin of the Ascen- 
sion (De Aguerri), Father Francis 
Blanco, Frater Philip of Jesus (de 
Las Casas), an acolyte, born in Mex: 
ico City, and destined to be the first 
American-born martyr, Gonsalvus 
Gussia and Francis of St. Michael 
(de Parrila), brothers. These men 
were to be the first fruits of sanctity 
for the Order of Francis in Japan. 

When Father Peter Baptist heard 
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that the friary in Osaka was taken 
s well as the one in Miaco he wrote 
to Father Martin: “It is with con- 
gation I hear how God strengthens 
you to suffer for Him and also to 
comfort the Christians around you. 
God give us the grace, we also are 
srisoners and our convent is guard- 
od both within and around. . . . I of- 
fered the Holy Sacrifice of Mass an 
hour before daylight and distributed 
the Holy Communion to all our 
brothers and to 50 Christians; who all 
with tears of joy in their eyes, 
thanked God for the great grace 
now so singularly bestowed upon 
them by preparing for them the glo- 
rious crown of martyrdom.” 

“After Mass a great many people 
and amongst them some ministers of 
iystice entered the Convent and 
garched everything minutely and 
srupulously. Soon after the gover- 
nor came with other servants. We 
were then told that they had cords 
and chains to bind us. Who can ex- 
press the joy we all felt and the 
thanks we rendered to God that now 
the fortunate hour was come that we 
were to shed our blood for Him, and 
« enter into His glory through this 


“The soldiers still watch us very 
closely, and all Christians are forbid- 
den to approach us. Pray for us, my 
dear Father, as we do for you. Let us 
put all our confidence in God's good- 
ness not forgetting that it is only now 
we begin to follow (at a humble 
distance) after the manner of the 
Apostles. God also give us wonderful 
comfort, strength and zeal to suffer 
all kinds of torments for His glory. 
We thus rejoice to have been found 
worthy to suffer at last something for 
God.” 

After being guarded for many 
days the captives were taken to pris- 
on. It is said that when they were 
led a beggar made a parody of the 
sene by taking a cross from the 
church and going before them, shout- 
ing: “Because they were friends of 
the cross, and adored a crucified man, 
I want to carry a cross before them.” 
As the heroic little band was dragged 
through the streets they sang our 
lady's hymn, O Gloriosa Domina. 
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January 3, 1597, saw them taken, 
their hands bound behind their backs, 
to a fort at Upper Miaco. Their left 
ears were cut off and they were 
thrown upon hurdles to be dragged 
through the city. A servant carried 
the sentence to be dealt out to them. 
He walked ahead of the group hold- 








Offering Before 
Many 


Holy Mother Mary, 
In your tender hands 
We now lay the harvest, 


Riches of the lands. 


Autumn leaves we gathered, 
Ripened fruit and grain 
We now place adoring 


At your feet again. 


We are harvest,Mary, 

And our hearts we bring 
As an offering to Him 
Who is your Son and King. 


—Helen Howland Prommel 




















ing aloft the plank bearing these 
words: “They are to be crucified ac- 
cording to the imperial decree in 
Nagasaki for preaching the Christian 
religion in Japan.” 

On January 4 the martyrs were 
taken to Usaca, then to Tacay, and 
on to Sacay, everywhere held up to 
ridicule. The trip was made the more 
terrifying by the fury and the cruel- 
ty of the bailiffs and people of the 
cities and towns through which the 
sorrowful cortege passed. Not all, 
however, jeered at the — prisoners; 
some were moved to sorrow and not 
a few more were moved to accept 
the gift of faith. One writer says 
that a hundred pagans, including the 
governor of an imperial fortress, 
adopted the Christian faith. 
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On February 5 the band arrived 
at its destination. There their hands 
were untied only to be tied again to 
the crosses which had been placed on 
the ground. The body of each was 
fixed to the cross by ropes instead 
of nails. His head was held by an 
iron ring. After the fastening was 
completed the condemned was raised 
up and death came by a sword-thrust 
from the executioner. 


The crosses were arranged side by 
side, first ten Japanese including the 
three Jesuits, then the six Francis- 
cans, and ten more Japanese. When 
the group was thus raised up Father 
Peter intoned the Benedictus canticle: 
“Blessed be the Lord God of Israel” 
and its verses were taken up by the 
others so that the hillside resounded 
with the melodious song of the mar- 


tyrs. because He has visited 
and wrought redemption for His 
people. Because of the loving 


kindness of Our God, wherewith the 
Orient from on high has visited us: 
to shine on those who sit in darkness, 
and in the shadow of death: to guide 
our feet into the way of peace.” 


Some of the victims asked Father 
Peter to begin the psalm Laudate 
Pueri, “Praise the Lord, ye children,” 
but he did not hear them. Then they 
took up the words themselves until a 
thrust from the executioner sent their 
souls to heaven. Thus died twenty- 
six heroes for God, the seed of the 
Church in the empire, the wonder of 
the Franciscan and Jesuit orders, the 
glory of all Christendom, but espe- 
cially the glory of Japan. Peter Bap- 
tist especially was a tribute to his 
Order, a shining light for his con- 
freres, a leader of the Church, and 
a brilliant burst of glory for Japan. 


Peter Baptist and his comrades 
soon gave proof of their holiness by 
many miracles so that Pope Urban 
VIII beatified them in 1627 and on 
Pentecost of 1862 (June 8) Pope 


Pius IX enrolled them in the calen- 
dar of the saints. Saint Peter Baptist 
must take a special interest in the 
success of the Church in Japan these 
days when it seems that the Nippon- 
ese fields are indeed white for the 
harvest. 
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Alonement 
Aunals 
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HREE young men received the 
T habit of the Society of the 

Atonement and one novice was 
admitted to the profession of the holy 
vows of religion at ceremonies held at 
Saint Joseph’s Friary, Saranac Lake, 
September 20. Father Eugene, S. A., 
officiated and preached on the nature 
of the religious life and the self- 
effacement it demanded in turn for 
the happiness of spiritual peace that 
it gave. Father Ignatius, S.A., was 
deacon of the Mass, and Father Dan- 
iel, S. A., subdeacon. They also as- 
sisted Father Eugene in the clothing 
of the aspirants in the habit of Saint 
Francis. Frater Brian, S. A., known 
in the world as William Stephen 
O'Boyle, of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
made his first profession of the vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience. 
He is a graduate of Saint John’s 
Atonement Seminary, having come to 
it from the Central Catholic High 
School in his home city. Since his 
profession, he has been sent to the 
Atonement Seminary in Washington 
for philosophical and _ theological 
studies in preparation for the priest- 
hood. Those who received the habit 
and began their training as novices in 
the Society were: Frater Geoffrey, 
the former Edward David Wood, 
Junior, of Oaklyn, New Jersey; Fra- 
ter Emmanuel, formerly Stephen Mi- 
chael Sullivan, of Brushton, New 
York; and Brother Thomas, the for- 
mer Andrew Melissen, of Vancouver, 
British Columbia. Under the tute- 
lage of Father Eugene, they will 
become adept in the study of the 
spiritual life and the spirit of Fran- 
ciscanism during their period of no- 
vitiate training. 












Friars finally professed, September 21. Left to right: Frater Maurice Mathews, S.A,; 
Frater Cletus Gorry, S.A.; Frater Austin Kittridge, S.A., 
and Brother Reginald Hargadon, S.A. 


We are pleased to report the 
opening, on September 15th, the 
Feast of the Seven Dolors of the 


Blessed Virgin Mary, of the Father 
Paul Memorial Convent as an ad- 
junct to the work of the Mission of 
Our Lady of the Atonement, at 
Kinston, North Carolina. 

For the present, three rooms on the 
first floor of the convent are being 
used as classrooms for kindergarten, 
first, and second grades. Over 80% 
of the children enrolled are of non- 
Catholic parents. Although the school 
has been in existence but a few weeks, 
the Sisters and Friars at Kinston 
have already been commended by the 
parents of several pupils for the pro- 
gress which is already evident in the 
children. 

The Friars at Kinston are aware of 
the fact that the present classrooms 
will soon be inadequate to meet a 
higher enrollment. Plans have been 
drawn for the Father Paul Memorial 
School, which will adjoin the con- 
vent, but the financial means neces- 
sary for building the school are lack- 
ing. With the help of God, however, 
the Friars are confident that it will 
be possible to begin the building of 
the Father Paul Memorial School in 
the near future. Those who would 
like to contribute towards the new 
school are asked to write to: Father 
Sebastian, S.A., Our Lady of the 
Atonement Mission, Kinston, N. C. 





Any alms, no matter how small, wil 
bring the day of fulfilment of a 
dream that will mean progress for 
the cause of Christ in Carolina. 


* *+ * * 


Eight aspirants to the Franciscan 
Sisters of the Atonement received the 
habit as novices on September 29, the 
Feast of Saint Michael the Archangel 
The services of reception were held 
in Saint John’s Church, with Father 
John Forest, S.A., the Sisters’ chap 
lain, officiating, assisted by Father 
Salvator, $.A., and Father Januarius, 
S.A. The newly-clothed novices in 
clude: Sister Mary Philomena, the 
former Mary Teresa O'Neill, of Coal 
island, Tyrone, Ireland; Sister An 
Kathleen, Mary Clancy, of Ballin 
glara, Leitrim, Ireland; Sister Mary 
Annunciata, Josephine Griffiths, of 
Los Angeles; Sister Franciscin, 
Olympia Arduini of North Hampton, 
Pennsylvania; Sister Mary Rita, Mar 
gert O'Rourke, of Detroit; Sister 
Michael, Maura Sheerin, of Rossin 
ver, Leitrim, Ireland; Sister Jacinta 
Mary Mullen, of Ballinamore, Le 
trim, Ireland; and Sister Joseph Mi 
rie, Philomena Flynn, of Drumshas 
bo, Leitrim, Ireland. During their nv 
vitiate year, these Sisters will & 
trained in the principles of the spi 
itual life and the traditions of tk 
Graymoor community, in preparatit 
for taking the vows of religious. 
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Another link with the early 
days of our Institute was 
broken with the sudden death 


of Father Gabriel, S.A., on Thursday 
evening, October 7, at St. Joseph’s 
Hospital in Yonkers, New York. 
Though in ill health for the past few 
years, Father Gabriel’s death came as 
a profound shock to the members of 
the community and to his many 
friends. He had been acting as chap- 
lain to the Sisters of the Good Shep- 
herd at their Provincial House in 
Peekskill since the beginning of the 
year and had gone to New York that 
day to attend the reception for the 
Reverend Mother General of the 
Good Shepherd nuns. While return- 
ing to Peekskill on the evening train, 
he was seized with a heart attack and 
immediately asked for a priest. Provi- 
dentially two Redemptorist Fathers 
who were on the same train respond- 
ed to the call and one of them im- 
parted absolution to Father Gabriel. 
At Yonkers he was taken off the 
train and removed to the hospital 
where he died a truly edifying death 
a few minutes before nine. He was 
fortified with the last rites of Holy 
Mother Church and was surrounded 
by the two priests and several Sis- 
ters of Charity, who conduct the hos- 
pital, as he breathed his last. 

Father Gabriel was born Edward 
Diamante in Naples, Italy, on April 
9, 1897. At an early age he came to 
this country, and shortly after the 
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Sisters and pupils at the new Our Lady of the Atonement School, Kinston, 
N. C., at present quartered in the Convent. 


Society of the Atonement was re- 
ceived into the Church, he enrolled 
as a student at Graymoor. He was 
closely associated with our late be- 
loved Father Founder from the begin- 
ning and from him drew the beauti- 
ful ideals and deep spirituality which 
were so characteristic of his life as a 
Friar-priest of the Atonement. He 
was elevated to the dignity of the 
priesthood by His Eminence, the late 
Cardinal Hayes, on September 20, 
1924, and shortly afterwards was ap- 
pointed by the Father Founder to take 
charge of St. John’s Preparatory Sem- 
inary. Here the youthful rector ac- 
complished an admirable task, for he 
instilled into the minds and hearts of 
his charges the lofty 


same ideals 





The “three R’s” — plus a fourth, Religion — in new surroundings. 
Sisters Adorers of the Precious Blood serve the new school at Kinston. 





which motivated him and molded the 
characters of many who today are 
priests of the Society of the Atone- 
ment. 

In 1931, Father Gabriel was trans- 
ferred to Texas, there to initiate the 
work of the Friars in Lubbock, a 
thriving town in which there were 
many Mexican Catholics but only a 
handful of American faithful. He 
threw himself into this new field of 
labor with an energy which was char- 
acteristic of him no matter what he 
did. He experienced real poverty and 
all the hardships of a missioner’s life. 
But his indomitable spirit succeeded 
in overcoming all difficulties and 
when Father Gabriel was recalled to 
Graymoor in 1940 to assume new 
duties, he left behind him a small 
but beautiful church for the Mexi- 
cans as well as a large and beautiful 
church for the American Catholics. 
But more than that, he left the mem- 
ory of a zealous priest who-was tire- 
less in his labors in the Vineyard of 
the Lord. 

His next appointment brought him 
closer to the heart of the community 
for the present Father General select- 
ed him as Guardian of the newly- 
erected St. Joseph’s Friary at Saranac 
Lake, which was also to be the novi- 
tiate. During the war years, Father 
Gabriel was relieved of his duties as 
superior of the novitiate in order that 
he might accept the position of full- 
time chaplain at the U. S. Marine 
Hospital on Staten Island. He seemed 
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to have been providentially chosen for 
this new work for by his paternal 
kindness and his Christ-like charity 
he was able to accomplish much 
among the seamen patients, many of 
them wartime casualties. He made no 
distinction of race, creed or color but 
did whatever he could for each of 
them. 

The General Chapter of 1943 elect- 
ed Father Gabriel to the important 
post of Master of Novices, a position 
which requires unusual qualities of 
mind and heart as well as under- 
standing and devotion in guiding the 
spiritual progress of those under him. 
Together with this office, he was also 
given the guardianship of the novi- 
tiate friary. Both of these tasks were 
scrupulously fulfilled by him in every 
detail. However, the development of 
a serious heart condition made it nec- 
essary for the Father General to re- 
lieve Father Gabriel of 


work in the past few years. 


strenuous 
For a 
short time he acted as chaplain to 
the Sisters and students of Thevenet 
Hall in Highland Mills. His last ap- 
pointment was to the Good Shepherd 
Home where in the few months of 
his stay he endeared himself to all, 
both Sisters and the girls under their 
charge. 

Funeral rites for the repose of his 
soul were held on Monday morning, 
October 11th, at 10 o'clock. Solemn 
Office of the Dead was sung by the 
community before the Requiem Mass 
which was celebrated by the Very 
Reverend Father General, S.A. The 
deacon and subdeacon of the Mass 
were respectively, Father Anselm, 
S.A., and Father Matthias, S.A. 
Father Januarius, $.A., delivered a 
truly inspiring eulogy before the Fi- 
nal Absolution. He said in part: 

“It is with heavy hearts that we 
have come together to lament the loss 
of a beloved brother, a faithful friend 
and a pious priest—Father Gabriel. 
He had a pet platitude: ‘In the de- 
gree of your earnestness, you shall 
succeed!’ We can safely state, and 
proudly, that he was an exemplar of 
earnestness, not only with God but 
also with himself and his friends. 
As one of the pioneers of this Insti- 
tute, he advocated, developed and fos- 











The Late Father Gabriel, S.A. 








tered a faithful earnestness among 
his boys and confreres. He had such 
a zeal for the good and for the ad- 
vancement of this Community that 
he verily lived and withstood the 
trying times of the early days here 
at Graymoor. He realized that the 
rigors of religious routine needed a 
deep earnestness and stamina to suc- 
ceed in the spiritual state which even- 
tually must lead to an everlasting 
life of happiness in holiness.” 

The earthly remains of Father Ga- 
briel rest in the Friars’ cemetery on 
the side of the Mount of the Atone- 
ment. We pray that his soul has 
already attained eternal rest in the 
bosom of His Creator Whom he 
served well and faithfully. Father Ga- 
briel is survived by two sisters, Mrs. 
Clara Danzera and Mrs. Frances 
Desemone. We ask the prayers of 
our readers not only for the repose 
of his soul but also that Almighty 
God will grant His consolation to 
those whom he has left behind. May 
he rest in peace! 

* * * *x 


The annual solemnities of Saint 


Francis’ Day and Covenant Day were 
again observed with full splendor at 
Graymoor. At the High Mass celebrat 
ed in the Little Flower Oratory on 
Saint Francis’ Day, which was at 
tended by the students and Sisters as 
well as the Friars, Father Wilfrid, 
S.A., gave a stirring sermon on the 
example of the Seraphic Patriarch. In 
the late afternoon the traditional 
ceremonies of the Transitus, commem 
orating Saint Francis’ death, were car 
ried out. 

Father Matthias, $.A., spoke at the 
Solemn Mass that marked the fiftieth 
anniversary of the events at War 
wick, New York, that led to the 
establishment of the Graymoor,com 
munity. Reviewing the pledges that 
were made by the Father Founder 
nd the Mother Foundress on that 
occasion, Father Matthias also de 
tailed the doubts that upset the for 
mer immediately afterwards, and the 
solution of them with the help of é 
vine grace. He also noted that it was 
on Covenant Day, 1909, that th 
Founders received the news of favor 
able consideration on the part of th 
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Holy See of their request for corpor- 
ate reception into the Catholic 
Church. The sermon ended with an 
appeal for renewed loyalty to the 
principles that motivated the founda- 
tion of the Society. 

Saint Francis’ Day was noted at 
the Atonement Seminary in Washing- 
ton by the elevation of six cleric 
friars to the office and order of the 
diaconate. Presented by Father Sam- 
uel, S.A., the six received the sacred 
order from the hands of His Excel- 
lency, Archbishop Patrick J. O’Boyle, 
of Washington, at ceremonies held in 
the National Shrine of the Immacu- 
late Conception. Clad in resplendent 
vestments, each of the candidates was 
empowered by the Archbishop to 
preach, to baptize, and to adminis- 
ter Holy Communion. They will 
reach the climax of their years of 
study early next year, when they will 
be admitted to the rank of Our Lord's 
Atonement priesthood. The new dea- 
cons are: Frater Claver Giblin, S.A.; 
Frater Valentine Datte, S.A.; Frater 


DeSales Standerwick, S.A.; Frater 
Paul Haefner, §$.A.; Frater Bosco 
Schmidt, S.A., and Frater Eric 


Tampe, S.A. 
* © 2 @ 


Father Ambrose, $.A., newly ap- 
pointed Assistant Superior at the 
Atonement Seminary, was greeted by 
the fathers, clerics and brothers in 
Washington on his recent arrival to 
take up his new post. The first mem- 
ber of our Society to be admitted to 
the Chaplains Corps of the United 
States Army, Father Ambrose served 
with distinction in the Pacific area 
during the war. His duties were in 
widely separated points, from Alaska 
to the Philippines and Japan. At the 
conclusion of the war, he re-enlisted 
for further duties in the armed forces, 
which only recently were terminated. 


* * & * 


Among the October activities of 
the friars in Washington were the 
archdiocesan service of Vespers and 
Benediction held at Saint Matthew’s 
Cathedral on Mission Sunday, Oct. 
24. On the following Sunday, our 
friars took part in the annual Holy 
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Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 





St. MARGARET OF SCOTLAND secaniaaiadansasaioal $4,900.44 


SACRED HEART: Mrs. H.H., Mass., 
$1; M.C., N.Y., $2; J.S., Cal., $1 
St. Juve: G.B., N.Y., $2; C.G., Pa., $2; 
F.G., Pa., $2; Anon., $1 
St. JosEPH: Anon., Mass., $2 
St. ANN: F.R., N.Y., $50; Anon., N.Y., $1; Anon., 
$1; Mrs. McK., N.Y., $1; N.DiG., Lar, $2 cccccccosseccccccsooows 











4,749.70 


3,925.45 
3,424.69 


3,215.15 


St. CHRISTOPHER: E.V . Kans., $2.50; C.K., N.Y., $1; 
” 








Anon., Mass., 


N.Y., $3; A.P., Conn., $5 


A.M., O., $50; E.L., N.Y., $1 2,156.13 
LittLE FLower: Anon., $1.11; Mrs. J.D., Pa., $10; 

M.O"M., Pa., $5; M.L., N.Y., $1; A.L., N.Y., $1; 

L.B., O., $1 2,103.27 
Our Lapy OF PERPETUAL HELP: M.O., N.J., $5. 2,068.05 


Our LADY OF THE ATONEMENT: M.M., N.Y., $1; 

$3; F.S., N.Y., $1; A.L., Mass., $1...... 1,591.89 
FATHER PAUL: K. McD., D.C., $2 5 
St. MatTTuias: Anon., $100.00 
INFANT OF PRAGUE: Mrs. H.H., Mass., $1.25; 











$1.25; P.B., N.Y., $1 


M 
St. ANTHONY: A.C., N.Y., $1; Mrs. H.H., Mas 











BLESSED MARTIN DE PORRES: Amon, $3 cecsscccssssssesssseesenseeee 
St. FRANCES XAVIER CABRINI: W.S., N. 














N.Y., $1; L.V., N.Y., $5 176.95 
ALL SaInTs: P.B., N.Y., $1 102.85 
Pius XI: Mrs. S.C., Me., $11 67.60 
Our Lapy oF Fatima: M.P., Conn., $2; P.F., Mass. 

$1; Mrs. H.H., Mass., $1.25; H.W., N.Y., $1; Mrs. 

J.A., Conn., $1; M.F., Mass., $3 58.25 











Name parade held in downtown 
Washington to commemorate the 
Feast of Christ the King. Solemn 
Benediction was held at the Sylvan 
Theatre, on the great mall that lies 
between the nation’s Capital and the 
Washington Monument. 


* * * * 


The fulfilment of part of the dream 
that motivated Father Paul James 
Francis, S. A., to establish the Friars 
of the Atonement as an agency of the 
Good Shepherd in the tremendous 
work of gathering together the stray- 
ing sheep will shortly come to pass, 
when Graymoor will witness the de- 
parture cf a band of its sons for the 
Church Unity 
and Missions were ever the keyword 
of the Fourder in describing the work 
of the Society he was God's instru- 
ment in establishing, and his Atone- 
ment sons are sure that his noble heart 
rejoices in heaven at the preparations 
being made for the first large-scale 


foreign mission field. 


fcreign mission to be assigned to his 
Friars. Japan has been chosen as the 
field of the mission labors of the 
and the first mission band 
will consist of six priests and two lay 
brothers. It will be headed by Father 
Alphonsus Hoban, S. A., who is al- 
ready in Japan making preparations 
for the advent of his associates in the 
field. Because of his experience in 
the Japanese missions at Vancouver 
and Greenwood, as well as his valu- 
able service as an Army chaplain in 
the former Japanese possessions in the 
Pacific, Father Alphonsus was chosen 
by the Father General to head the 
new project. He will be assisted by 
two Japanese fathers, who will be of 
inestimable help in attracting their 
countrymen to a knowledge and love 
of the Prince of Peace. Father Peter 
Baptist Katsuno, S.A., ordained in 
1940, was the first of his race to be- 
come a priest in North America. His 
efforts since that time have been ex- 
erted towards the conversion to and 


fathers, 








Father Alphonsus Hoban, S.A. 


strengthening in the faith of Japanese 
settlers in Western Canada. Father 
Damian Sato, S. A., born in Canada, 
was also one of the first-fruits of the 
Sisters” Van- 
1945, 
and has since been engaged in teach- 


efforts in 
couver. He was ordained in 


missionary 


ing Japanese to the other prospective 
missionaries. 

In addition, Father Hyacinth Coir- 
in, S. A., who was procurator at the 
Friary, and Father Joseph Newell, 





Father Joseph Newell, S.A. 
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S. A., and Father Theodore Zabelka, 
S. A., recently ordained will be among 
the first to leave from Graymoor to 
help spread the Gospel in the Island 
Kingdom. Brother Casimir Kreczmer, 
S. A., and Brother Neil Kress, S. A., 
constitute an invaluable asset to the 
new foundation, for theirs will be the 
task of working in the building up 
and maintenance of the material fab- 
ric of the mission, and they will have 
a share also in its catechetical and 
charitable activities. Brother Casimir 
will be missed by the friars at the 
Motherhouse, as his culinary skill did 
| 


much to keep them happy, but theirs 


will be but a minor sacrifice compared 





Father Peter Baptist Katsuno, S.A. 


to his. Brother Neil has been a faith- 
ful dispenser of comfort and atten- 
tion to the sick in his role as infir- 
marian, and doubtless his skill will go 
a long way in attracting the Japanese 
to the Church of Charity. 

Though the material needs of the 
new mission will remain a problem 
for Father General and his helpers, all 
are sure that this effort will be the 
source of countless blessings at home, 
and will do much to bring willing re- 
cruits to the Motherhouse as students 
and postulants for the brotherhood, 
eager as so many zealous young Cath- 
olics are for the extension of the king- 
dom of God on earth. Nor will the 
generosity of the many who have 





Father Damian Sato, S.A. 


been kind towards Graymoor and its 
activities cool with this new develop- 
All associated with the com: 
are asked to join in our re 
at the advent of this happy 
of fulfilment, when our pioneers 
will embark towards distant shores, 
there to win souls for Christ by their 


ment. 
munity 
joicing 


day 


example and teaching. Prayers, too, 
are asked that God will bless them 
with a fruitful harvest in souls won 


to His flock. 


Father Theodore Zabelka, S.A. 
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By the Light of the Lamp 


By Ralph Thomas, 8.A. 





“Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that seek Him with their whole heart.”—Psalm 118, 2. 


Who is the patron Saint of Scotland? 

—J.MacD., Nova Scotia. 

Saint Andrew has been traditionally hailed as the pa- 

tron Saint of Caledonia. The chief episcopal see of Scot- 
land has borne his name from ancient times. Three of the 
country’s six cathedrals are named in his honor. His feast- 
day, November 30, was formerly a day of obligation. Saint 
Margaret of Scotland, whose feastday in that country is 
November 16, is Patroness of the country of which she 
was Queen. 
ee © 

A dear friend of mine was baptized a Catholic, but 
never brought up in the faith. She was married and 
divorced. Her marriage took place before a Protestant 

inister. Can she now marry a Catholic?—-R.]., Penna. 

We trust that this question is not a trap. If the party 
were born of Catholic parents, she is subject to what 
theologians call “the form of matrimony,” which means 
that she can be married validly only before her pastor or 
his delegate and two witnesses. However, if she were 
born of a mixed marriage, and never brought up in the 
faith, she is not subject to the form, and accordingly her 
first marriage was a valid one, provided of course that 
there were no impediments. 

se & * 

Is it ever permitted to make one’s confession to a priest 
through an interpreter? P.McS., Chicago, Il. 

In cases where persons want absolution from their 
sins and cannot easily reach a confessor who understands 
their language, they may, if they so desire, confess through 
an interpreter. The interpreter is, of course, in such cases, 
bound by the seal of confession. This is an extraordinary 
and unusual means of making one’s confession, and 
need not be resorted to except for the quieting of con- 
science. 

ee & s 

Does the Scripture verse, ‘““Many are called, but few are 
chosen,” (Matt. 22,14) mean that the majority of human 
beings are sent to hell? H.L., Albany, N.Y. 

This verse, taken from the parable of the Marriage 
Feast, refers to the call of the Jews to the Church which 


is God’s Kingdom. Thus: Although the Jews who were 
invited to the Kingdom of God were many, yet compara- 
tively few of them answered the invitation and actually 
entered the Kingdom. This saying of Christ does not an- 
swer the question whether most or only a few of those 
who are baptized are actually saved. Nothing is revealed 
to us as to just how many people attain heaven and how 
many are consigned to hell. But it is revealed to us by 
faith that: 

1) Whoever dies in the state of grace is certain to 
see God in heaven for eternity, although that vision 
may be delayed by his having to suffer for a time in 
Purgatory. 

2) Whoever dies in the state of mortal sin goes straight 
to hell forever. 

3) God gives all men sufficient grace, so that if they 
cooperate with it they may attain salvation. 


es & Se 


How many of the Indians of the United States are 
Catholics? M.S., Worcester, Mass. 

There are about 350,000 American Indians, of whom 
about one-third are Catholic. The early missionaries made 
many converts and it is estimated that probably more than 
one-half of the American Indians would be Catholic today 
were it not for the fact that in President Grant's admin- 
istration 80,000 Catholic Indians were placed under the 
spiritual charge of Protestant ministers. 


* * * * 


Does the Devil play a part in “Black Magic?” 
F.R., Boston, Mass. 

Black magic (as distinguished from “white” magic, 
that is, legitimate trickery) is the power of producing 
superhuman effects without the cooperation of God and 
the blessed Angels. The power is ascribed to the influence 
of the evil spirits. Although the practice of black magic 
is for the most part a fraud, the sinful invocation of 
demons make their intervention not only possible, but 
sometimes actual. 





Address inquiries to: Father Ralph Thomas, S. A., 





For the convenience of our readers, questions of a general nature of interest to all, are answered here. 





The Lamp, Peekskill, New York. 















HE other priests had seen 
| Tekakwitha and perhaps noted 
her goodness. But in her posi- 
tion, they probably considered, it was 
wise to be good. Doubtless her moth- 
er, a slave in an enemy camp, had 
also conducted herself admirably. 
Tekakwitha, a sickly orphan at the 
mercy of her relatives, would place 
herself at a disadvantage should she 
become unruly and cause annoyance 
to her uncle, the Chief. Physical frail- 
ty was not a desirable quality among 
the aborigines. The unsound were 
often deliberately left to die, because 
the rigors of wilderness life were so 
severe that it was deemed economical- 
ly impractical to preserve any but the 
sturdy. But it was for young James 
de Lamberville to discover the pecu- 
liar depths of this Indian 
behavior. 

Father de Lamberville came to the 
villages of the Mohawks in 1675. He 
was thirty, enthusiastic over the Jesu- 
its’ work among the Redmen, una- 
fraid of the perils that such work 
involved. Had he not been unafraid, 
he would have remained secure in 
France, or at least in the haven of the 
mission village on the St. Lawrence 
to the north. But he was among those 
intrepid men who went forth into 
the wilderness and, with Faith as 
their shield, worked and slept and 
prayed in the camps of those who 
hated them and their people. This 
hatred was not ungrounded. The 
French had practiced cruelty upon 
the native Indians and the Indians 
had retaliated. To curb the Mohawk’s 
raids in Canada, the French had de- 
stroyed their villages. A treaty en- 


girl's 


sued, and by its terms the Mohawk 
chiefs agreed to let the missionaries 
enter their villages and talk to their 
people. But they were not bound by 
any terms of the treaty to love the 
visitors, and where there is not love 





B 4 Lois Suelling 
od 


there is always room for treachery. 
It was in this same territory that the 
brave Isaac Jogues and his two com- 
panions had been brutally murdered 
by the Mohawks thirty years before. 

The Jesuit missionaries first came to 
the Mohawk village of Gandaouaghe’ 
in 1667. The little girl Tekakwitha 
was eleven then, quiet, shy, industri- 
ous, obedient. No one knows how 
deeply, at this age, her heart was 
stirred by the teachings of the priests. 
There were Christian converts in the 
villages, but they were neither popu- 
lar nor happy, aside from the happi- 
ness that comes from spiritual peace. 
Though the Mohawks passionately 
loved their native haunts and suf- 
fered keenly from homesickness when 
removed from them, the Christians 
doubtless rejoiced when they were 
permitted to go up the St. Lawrence 
to live at the mission village of 
Caughnawaga. Here white men and 
red lived together in harmony and 
content. It was nine years after the 
Jesuits’ first visit that Father de Lam- 
berville arrived at Ganaouaghe’. 
Tekakwitha was a grown woman 
now. And by her pious actions and 
stubborn refusal to enter into any of 
the demoralizing practices of the tribe, 
she soon came to the attention of the 
priest. He learned her story. How 
her mother, an Algonquin girl and a 
Christian, had been taken captive in 
war. Brought to the Mohawk village, 
she had become the wife of her cap- 
tor, a pagan chief. She had two 
children, a girl and a boy. One of 
the curses which the white man be- 
stowed on the Indian was smallpox. 
In 1660 this plague swept through 
the region now known as New York 
State and almost wiped out the tribes. 
Desolation lay on the village of 
Tekakwitha. Her father, mother, and 
brother were dead. She was left with 
a pocked face and impaired vision. 





Out of the Wilderness 


The little orphan was taken into the 
home of her uncle, a Mohawk chief. 
Here she was taught the household 
duties and handcraft, which work she 
carried on with the patience and abil- 
ity of a mature woman. Because of her 
delicate health and defective eye- 
sight, she remained close to her uncle’s 
cabin. When she reached marriage- 
able age, her uncle and aunt became 
furious at her persistent refusal to 
marry any of the young men they 
selected for her. They considered it 
disobedience and folly, while Tekak- 
witha seemed to be urged by an inner 
voice to remain unmarried. Persecu- 
tion set in. The girl was ridiculed 
and reviled. One of the young men 
even attempted to place a tomahawk 
in her heart. But Tekakwitha re- 
mained steadfast in her determination. 
Though Tekakwitha’s uncle, as a 
chief, was compelled to receive the 
missionaries into his village, he never 
received them in his own cabin. Per- 
haps it was because of this that 
Tekakwitha was not given more rec’ 
ognition by the priests who preceeded 
Father de Lamberville. But one day 
is the young missionary was passing 
the chief's cabin, he saw the Indian 
girl kneeling in prayer. He spoke to 
her and they became friends. He was 
struck by her religious earnestness, 
and was delighted when she told him 
she wished to be baptized. He did 
not fail to remind her of the many 
obstacles she would encounter if she 
took up his Faith. Living the life of 
a true Christian is not a bed of roses 
for anyone anywhere. For a lone girl 
in a wilderness peopled with pagan 
enemies, it was a dangerous under: 
taking. But she was not afraid. He 
understood that she was willing to 
brave the wrath of her people or to 
forsake the land of her childhood if 
she might follow the Light that 
burned so brightly in her soul. 
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Father de Lamberville gave her in- 
struction and on Easter Sunday in 
1676 he baptized her. He gave her 
the name of Catherine, explaining 
that it honored a saint who had defied 
the pagan gods of Rome, and that 
she would wear it well because she 
was defying the pagan gods of her 
people. This remarkable girl has been 
known ever since as Catherine Tekak- 
witha. Her original name means “the 
one who puts things in order,” which 
fits her so admirably. As a domestic 
worker, she kept her aunt’s house in 
order; and applying the rule figura- 
tively, she seemed even as a young 
girl to be striving to put her personal 
life in order. 

After Catherine’s baptism the full 
measure of the village’s antagonism 
began to gather about her. When it 
became apparent that her life was in 
danger, Father de Lamberville made 
secret plans to have her taken to 
Caughnawaga. With the aid of a 
native catechist nicknamed Hot Ashes, 
he arranged for a canoe to go to the 
Mohawk village at a time when 
Catherine’s uncle was away on a 
trip to Albany. There were three 
native men in the canoe, one of them 
a cousin of Catherine’s mother. Stop- 
ping at Gandaouaghe’, they explained 
that they were on a trip down the 
river and must soon resume the voy- 
age. They were entertained by the 
headmen, given supper, and smoked 
the pipe of peace. Before they re- 
turned to their canoe, a secret mes- 
sage was conveyed to Catherine that 
they would return after dark fell 
and she was to meet them at the river. 
The plan succeeded and the girl made 
her escape. Unfortunately, however, 
the uncle returned from his journey 
that night. When he found Catherine 
gone, he set out in angry pursuit. 
The fugitives’ voyage up the river 
was full of hazards until the defeated 
pursuer finally gave up the chase. 
Four days out of the village the canoe 
reached the great body of water 
which Father Jogues had called the 
Lake of the Blessed Sacrament, but 
which the English re-named Lake 
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Catherine Tekakwitha 


George. After paddling over the 
longer Lake Champlain, the journey 
came to an end. Nearly two weeks 
had elapsed since they left the Mo- 
hawk village. 


Life in her new home was strange 
to Catherine, but satisfying. Here her 
destiny seemed fulfilled, and in her 
exemplary conduct Father de Lamber- 
ville realized that his early vision of 
her purity and goodness was exact. 
In fact, she made such an impression 
upon the priests that she was per- 
mitted to receive Holy Communion 
soon after her arrival, the time since 
her baptism being much less than was 
usual with Indian converts. She was 
the first member of her race to take 
the vow of virginity. 


Catherine became a model for the 
girls of the village. The older women 
admired and loved her. She devoted 
herself and her slender strength to 


good works. But because of her 


frailty and of the hardships which 
she had endured, these good works 
were to be of short duration. It was 
only four years after her arrival in the 


Christian village that Catherine left 
it forever. Falling violently ill in the 
spring of 1680, the girl died on 
Wednesday of Holy Week. In her 
last moments she clasped the Crucifix 
in her hands and murmured, “Jesus, 
I love You. Jesus, I love You.” 

It often happens that a person is 
designated as a saint by those around 
him during his lifetime. Canonization 
by the Church later on is a mere 
formality, so far as this personal 
recognition is concerned. Such a per- 
son was Catherine. Her friends at 
Caughnawaga knew her as a sainted 
character. Two hundred years later, 
the American authorities began to 
present pleas for her canonization. 
These proceedings, of necessity, move 
slowly. However, in 1942, Pope Pius 
authorized a decree which granted to 
Catherine the title of Venerable. 
Meanwhile, Indians still make pil- 
grimages to the cemetery at Caugh- 
nawaga, and stand reverently beneath 
the granite monument which pro- 
claims this Mohawk girl the “fairest 
flower that ever bloomed among true 
men. 












URPRISINGLY numbers 
of people say to me, if I went in 
for religion I'd become a Roman 

Catholic. You must take it from me 

that it is true. Not that large num- 

bers of people would become Catho- 
lics if they believed in Christianity, 
but that large numbers of people say 
they would. I don’t for a moment 
believe them. Not that they are tell- 

It is just that they don’t 

know the meaning of the words they 


large 


ing lies. 


use. After all, people often say what 
they would do in circumstances which 
they know will never occur. The man 
from Kensington or Charing Cross 
Road spends a Wilt- 


shire and says: “I'd give anything to 


week-end in 


be a farmer; a country life for me 
But he says that mainly 
because he knows it won’t be a coun- 
try life for him any time, much less 
every time. The city man worried by 
his inconsiderate clients rubs together 
his soft white hands and declares that 
he wishes he had been a plumber or 
bricklayer. Yet he probably has such 
labor that he 
doesn’t even weed his own garden at 
the weekend. 

What do people mean when they 
say they would become Catholics? 
They see that Catholic churches are 
comparatively crowded, that only 
Catholics make strong protest against 
legislation threatening Christian ideas 
of marriage, the family or education. 
Practising Catholics take their religion 
very seriously. That is to say on the 
whole the Church seems to demand 
strong discipline. So, people reflect, if 
I had any kind of religion I should 
want a serious religion. I should 
want the real thing. I should like to 
know where I stood, exactly what I 
had to believe and do. I should not 
like continual compromise with every 
new turn of scientific or philosophical 


every time.” 


a distaste for manual 








Editor’s Note: 

The wistfulness and _ inconsist- 
ency of human nature in regard to 
religion as it is exemplified in those 
outside the Catholic Faith, is ad- 
mirably pictured for us in this 
article from the pen of the Rev. 
Dr. Heenan in the WESTMIN- 
STER CATHEDRAL CHRONI- 
CLE (London). 











thought. That’s what people mean 
who say that they would become 
Catholics if they became anything. 
That’s what they mean and that’s all 
they mean. 

Like the city dweller yearning for 
the country life and the desk man 
a pickaxe, the materialist 
for religious truth is self- 
deceived. A man 
casually and even patronizingly of the 
most vital activity in life cannot take 
himself very seriously and certainly 
does not deserve to be taken seriously 
by anyone else. How can an intelli- 
gent man say: “If I went in for re- 
ligion”? He would not say: “If I 
went in for eating or breathing.” Still 
less “If I went in for living.” But 
religion is the food and breath and 
life of the soul of man. 

Religion is within the 
anyone who will use his reason and 
make serious attempts to find God. 
For God does not deny His grace to 
those who do what is in their power 
to find Him. “If I had a religion, 
If I had a car. If I had a wife and 
family. If I had power to run the 
country.” All these suppositions are 
fairly made. But this supposition 
about having religion is not legitimate. 
There is no ‘if’ about it. I must have 
a religion. 


wanting 
thirsting 
who speaks so 


grasp of 


You may say: “What about my 
friend Tom Brown? He doesn’t be- 
lieve in anything but he’s the best 


Must My Religion Re Catholic? 


By the Very Reverend J. C. Heenan, D.D. 


Christian I know. Anyone in trouble 
and he’s there. He loves his children. 
He doesn’t drink or smoke. He 
brings up a cup of tea to his wife 
every morning. Yet he has told me 
time after time that he envies me my 
Faith. He would give anything to 
have it. In my view he is a better 
Christian than I am.” There you have 
the answer to your own question. He 
probably is a Christian and probably 
though he 


what you 


does practise a religion 
doesn’t realize it. But 
don’t know and God only knows is 
whether or not he is doing enough 
about finding the true religion. What 
serious effort has he made to search 
for truth? Doubtless he worships 
God in his brethren. But does he 
worship God in Himself? Has he 
tried really hard to discover that Faith 
which he says he envies in you? Has 
he ever prayed earnestly for light? 
It was not Tom Brown I had in 
mind. It was Tom Smith, who says 
he would be a Catholic but, in fact, 
is nothing, who eats and drinks and 
works and plays and sleeps, who says 
he would be a Catholic but doesn’t 
take the trouble to find out what he 
means by a Catholic, who says what 
he would do but never asks himself 
what he should do. No, the armchair 
supporter of the Catholic Faith is 
useless to the Faith and useless to 
himself. All he means by this casual 
tribute is that he simply can't be 
bothered. He is on a level with the 
man who from public spirit is going 
to take up some form of social service 
Who believes in being a good citizen 
Who has very many good resolutions 
while the local branch of St. John’s 
Ambulance closes down for lack of 
recruits. That is Tom Smith and he 
is a fraud and bluffer. The man who 
said he would be a good Catholic if 
anything is normally good-for-nothing 
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as a man though he may be a high- 
class social animal. 

So let us consider whether, if a 
man is anything, he should be a 
Catholic. If, in other words, a man 
by God's grace decides that he must 
practise some religion, what will he 
choose? In the first place it must 
be the Christian religion, and when 
he knows this he will be in a position 
to see, again by the grace of God, 
that if Christianity be true it is true 
in only one form, the Catholic Faith. 

But why is Christianity true? 
Mainly because God says so. This 
is how St. Paul, the greatest of con 
verts, put it: “God Who at sundry 
times and in divers manners spoke 
in times past to the fathers by the 
prophets last of all in these days hath 
spoken to us by His Son . . .” If 
that be true there is no need to study 
comparative religion. It is clearly a 
waste of time to investigate the claims 
f Jews, Buddhists or Moslems. If 
Christ is the Son of God that is the 
end of it. But is He? Well, He 
claimed to be. Christians claim that 
He proved to be. Christ was a fool, 
an imposter or the Son of God. A 
fool because clearly He believed Him- 
self to be the Son of God. “I and the 
He said. And on 
another occasion when the High 
Priest asked Him: “Art thou the 
Christ, the Son of the Blessed God?” 
Jesus said to him plainly: “I am.” 
So He thought He was—unless He 
was an impostor and only pretended 
to think He was. Now if He were an 
imposter it is impossible to believe that 
all the disciples would have followed 
Him cheerfully to death. They knew 
whether or not He rose again from 


Father are one,” 


the dead. His resurrection was to be 
the final proof of His mission. He 
could not have raised Himself to life 
unless He were the Author of Life. 
And God could not have raised to 
life one Whose resurrection was to 
prove the truth of His claims unless 
those claims were, in fact, true. So 
if Christ is neither fool nor impostor 
He must be the Son of the living 


God. 
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But why—and this is the big 
why — why must Christianity be 
Catholic? Can’t a man be a Christian 
without being a Catholic? Let us 
make ourselves clear. There are mil- 
lions living Christian lives who are 
not Catholics. And there are doubt- 
less millions of Catholics not living 





Winters Rare Gifts 


Winter brings new beauty 
For all the world to see. 
She hangs her shining emblems, 
In every tinseled tree. 
She covers all the house tops, 
With blankets of soft snow, 
That brings a sense of comfort, 
When chilly east winds blow 
She brings a new contentment, 
And strengthens family ties; 
A time for meditation, 
And a peace that satisfies. 


--- HARRIET MARKHAM GILL 





But we are thinking 
at the moment not of how people be- 
have but of what people believe. It 
is a question of truth and the truth is 
that if the Catholic Church is not the 
Church of Christ there is simply no 
Church of Christ. Just that. I don’t 
want to over-simplify the question 


Christian lives. 


but it seems clear, objectively clear, 
that Christianity must be Catholic or 
nothing. Christ 
Faith embracing all peoples, but there 
is, in fact, no Faith but the Catholic 
Faith that does or ever did embrace 
all peoples. Look at the 
Christian sects. 


came to found a 


various 
To name them is to 
give them a geographical limitation. 
An Anglican is in some way English. 
He may live in this island or in one 
of the Dominions or Colonies. But 
you wouldn’t meet an Anglican in 
Berlin or New York, unless, of course, 
a member of the English colony. 


Se 
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What you would meet in Berlin is a 
different kind of Protestant called a 
Lutheran. And in New York you 
would meet an Episcopalian. By and 
large your Presbyterian will 
some racial affinity with Scotland. 
And so through all the hundreds of 
varieties of Christian sects you will 
find a localized nationalized society. 
But the world-wide church by very 
definition must be Catholic. For cen- 
turies there was no other Christian 
church. If the Catholic Church is 
not authentic then the real Christian 
church must have been founded hun- 
dreds of years death of 
Jesus Christ. 


have 


after the 


A word of warning. Do not be 
misled by those honest, earnest and 
for that reason pathetic Christians 
“You are Roman Cath- 
olics, we are just Catholics. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury rules from 
the See of Augustine.” Do not be 
misled, I say, by appearances. It is 
not true that the Archbishop of Can- 


who say: 


terbury rules. But it is even less true 
that he rules from the See of Augus- 
tine. That See is vacant. 
may be nine points of the law but it 
is not even one point of the truth. 
When England broke off from the 
unity of Christendom it did not in 
fact retain the title of Catholic. It 
gloried — in being 
Protestant. The Catholic bishops and 
priests were expelled and hunted and 
slaughtered. The Protestant claim de- 
spite all the good will of present-day 
Anglicans does not become Catholic 
by mere assertion. Hitler proclaimed 
himself ruler of Czechoslovakia. But 
this did not give him any rights in 


Possession 


gloried — yes, it 


the eyes of lovers of truth and justice. 


Nothing can alter facts. The facts 
are that in the fullness of time the 
The 
Christian religion was founded. It 
has remained what it was originally 
intended to be, the one ark of salva- 
tion for all. If, therefore, you seek 
the authentic Christian Faith you 
must look for the religion which alone 
can claim to be truly Catholic. 


old law gave way to the new. 














AN Lynch and his daughter, 
D Kitty-Ann, were going back to 

the old brick ancestral home, 
for the settling of the estate of the 
venerable mother of Dan, and the 
grandmother of Kitty-Ann. They had 
started from the middle-west the day 
before, driving steadily through the 
day, and since early this morning. 
Now, they were coming into the New 
England states, skimming over the 
rolling roads, and swooping down 
into the rich, green valleys, through 
the storied old Berkshires, along the 
Mohawk trail that stretched out be- 
fore them in regal indifference to any- 
thing not in harmony with it. 

Kitty-Ann drove with the easy in- 
solence which marks the expert young 
driver of these days. Long ago her 
father had learned to relax and watch 
the savage little car swallow a hill at 
a gulp; another speedy pounce, and a 
towering woods would be left behind 
in sleepy surprise. 

They left the wide highways and 
cut through the wrinkled mountains, 
on roads that were built a hundred 
years ago for ox-pulled carts and iron- 
shod hoofs, roads that were born of 
chaos and courage, now the mighty 
highways, connecting the east with 
the west and the north with the 
south; where the drum-like tires 
whistle around the dips and bends, 
and where the road signs flash and 
blaze in the night sky. 

All about them, emerald green in 
the late summer sunshine, lay the 
corn and the wheat fields in the fertile 
valley. Dan, who had been sitting 
slumped and listless, the wrinkled 
crepe of his eyelids half closed over 
his lusterless eyes, now slowly began 
to stir like a tired old house-cat, who, 
feeling the good warm sun in his tired 
and chilled bones, slowly uncoils, 
and looks about 
and disillusioned 


muscle by muscle, 
with 


unblinking 





What Does Jt Take? 


By Elizabeth R. Madden 
cs 


gaze, upon a world which he had long 
since rejected in his wisdom. Then, 
suddenly with a wave of his arm over 
a wide spread area he bellowed out, 
now thoroughly aroused: 

“Look, Kitty, here we are at the 
foot of the old Washington Moun- 
tain, and look here, Kit, here’s the 
old cemetery.” He pushed his hat 
back on his head, “Stop, Kit, stop,” 
ind she pushed the brakes down so 
furiously that they were both almost 
knocked against the windshield. 

Almost before they quite 
stopped he was out of the car and 
down the path between the giant old 
“A-yah, here they are- 
all of them. the Hubbards, and 
the Tracy’s—and this one,” he ran his 
hand up and down the rough surface 
of the most recent of all the old 
markers. “The Sarah Deming— 
the first white woman here, a-yah, 


” 


were 


trees. 


here they are. . . 

Kitty-Ann looked around undis- 
mayed. “Sure, Pop, where'd you ex- 
pect they'd be? Couldn’t very well 
get away, not from this place.” 

“You and your wise cracks.” 

“IT know darlin’, I know, and I’ve 
just been wondering, have you been 
saying that *“A-yah,’” all these years 
and I didn’t notice it, or did you just 
start when we crossed the New York 
line?” She was laughing at him now 
and he knew it. “Come on you,” 
Heavily he climbed back into the car, 
and Kitty was already shifting, ready 
to go on. The highroad lay a good 
mile beyond, but the squat, substan- 
tial buildings were thickly set, and 
standing well back from the prim 
New England road. The old clap- 
board houses, grayed now, from the 
centuries that had passed over them 
shrank in withered dismay from the 
bold, glaring red stare of the filling 
stations which were part of their next 
docr neighbors. 


They were driving slowly now, as 
if now that they were so near it was 
hard to go on. 

“Look.” It was Kitty-Ann who 
stopped now. She was pointing to 
a house on a slight rise of ground, at 
the upper turn of the main road 
“Look at the cars, they’re all here.” 

“A-yah, they'll be there now.” 

“Pop, its a beautiful house. Just 
as I remember it from a little girl, 
Look at the fan over the front door, 
I remember how I used to think it 
was just like a jeweled breast pin. 
Now, it looks more like an old fa 
shioned lace fan, white and frosty as 
a winter morning. It looks lonesome, 
Dad—lonesome and tired.” 

They pulled up in front and sat 
looking at the old home in the blue 
green shade of its original setting. 
Here, they were to hear the reading 
of the final disposing of the old home 
and all its furnishings. The will of 
Mary Ann Lynch, the widowed 
mother, had been probated; now they 
were here, as her final request. 

Her death had been a hard blow to 
Dan Lynch and Kitty Ann. Fifteen 
years ago, when Dan Lynch's wife 
had died, leaving Kitty-Ann, a wee 
five year old, motherless, Mary Ann 
Lynch had locked up this old home 
of hers, and gone to take care of her 
son’s home and the little girl. She 
had never left it, and the little child 
loved her like the glory of the sun 
Now she was gone and they were like 
two lost sheep. 

There were four of the Lynch fam. 
ily left—Tom the oldest, then Dan 
Mary, the oldest daughter, and her 
younger sister, Ann. Everything had 
been divided equally, with the excep: 
tion of a bequest of $50.00 a month 
to Kitty-Ann, to finish her education 
That was all except for a codicil to 
the will, which had asked them all to 
return to the old home, before the 
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date of final disposition, and each one 
to choose whatever piece or pieces 
they might like to have as their own. 
However, it was the wish of their 
mother, that her beloved grand- 
daughter, Catherine Ann _ Lynch, 
should be given first choice of what 
piece or pieces she might like to 
choose as her own. This, for senti- 
mental reasons. : 

Now, the stipulated time had 
paseed and they were all back and 
gathered in the book-lined library 
that had stood intact, since the days 
their father, old Doctor Lynch, had 
lived in it, 

Back in the inner room from the 
library now, Kitty-Ann had dropped 
into a chair. Her father had slipped 
her in unnoticed. “Hide out, Kit, 


until it’s over, it won't be nice. I’m 
ying to ramble around the old yard 
and see what's up.” 

Through a long, gilt mirror on the 
pposite wall, the girl could see the 
family in the other room, and because 
they didn’t seem to care who heard 
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“ ... Oh, stop trying to shush me!” 


them, or what they said, she could 
hear it all. Only none of it was new 
to her. Her father had told her al- 
most the exact reaction she could ex- 
pect. Pops knew! 

Marion, Tom’s fine looking wife, 
was stamping up and down the room, 
like a spoiled child of five, instead of 
thirty-five. Her very correctly made- 
up face was grim and sharp. In not 
too low a whisper she was pouring 
out her wrath into her husband's ear, 
with very little regard as to who 
might hear: 

“Of all the crazy, inconsiderate 
things I ever heard of, this is the 
The more I think of it, the 
more I burn up. Think of it, skipping 
over all of the immediate family and 
letting a granddaughter come in here 
and take her pick-of-oh anything, or 
everything, for that matter, if she 
wants it. Just as she wills. Before 
any of us gets a chance. Imagine! 
Fifty dollars a month for life, wasn’t 
enough, if you please. She has to 
have first choice of everything. And 


worst. 
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just why? "Beloved grand-daughter 
my eye. Because she has a baby face, 
and big blue eyes, like her grand- 
mother. But, really, because she 
learned how to wrap her grandmother 
up and hold her in hand. These 
twenty-year old girls now-a-days are 
pretty wise too, I'll bet she has every- 
thing down pat. She wasn’t around 
her grandmother all these years for 
nothing. 

“But, look, Tom, there’s one thing 
I'm warning you about. If she 
or anyone else thinks they’re going to 
lay hands on the Cherry chest of 
drawers, I’m going to claw. I've had 
my bid in for that for years. . . It 
isn’t going to be very nice, 'm warn- 
ing you.” “Oh stop trying to 
shush me.” 

“Marion, for goodness sake, pipe 
down will you?” Her husband was 
trying to get her to sit down, and 
calm down. “It’s no more than right 
that Kitty-Ann should have whatever 
Mother was devoted to 
her, she’s raised her ever since she was 


she wants. 
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a baby. She’s the only mother the 
child remembers. Why shouldn’t she 
have whatever she wants?” 

“Uncle Tom certainly got all the 
good looks of the family,” Kitty-Ann, 
was trying to shrug the disturbed un- 
dercurrent off, as if she was not a 
part of it. She was comparing the 
silver-haired, sleek-tailored uncle with 
her own father: “Quite a contrast,” 
she was thinking of the gray suit that 
hung like a sack on her father’s too 
thin, too stooped shoulders, and of 
the lock of hair that was always fall- 
ing down over his bony face and 
Her grandmother's 
constant worry was; “Oh, that poor 
tired heart of his” if she could 
see him now. 


deep set eyes. 


Marion’s voice was still going on, 
but it had slipped from the loud com- 
plaining stage. Now and then her 
over-anxious whispers seemed to ver- 
itably whistle into the room: 
There’s 
your mother’s sable cape, for instance. 
What—just what, if the girl should 
think she should have that, if you 
please? I couldn’t stand it. I could- 
n't. And your mother’s car! Who's 
going to get that?” 

“OK, Marion, OK, but will you 
wait and see? Anyhow, get hold of 
yourself. There'll be 


“Tom, how do we know. 


enough for 
everyone.” 

Stirring in the depths of a big 
chair, Mary, the oldest daughter, was 
smoothing out her perfectly tailored 
black faille suit, while she ran a red 
jeweled finger nail along her well 
arched brow. She stopped and flicked 
her eyes over her complaining sister- 
in-law, then lashed out in the high 
arts of sarcasm of which she seemed 
capable. 

“Oh, you've done pretty well for 
yourself, Marion. How about the trip 
you made to Chicago last winter? To 
see Mother—or, so you said. What- 
ever was the reason, you came home 
with a mink coat. That didn’t make 
you feel too bad, did it? You'll get 
yours. You always have.” 

There followed a moment of pure, 
unalloyed amusement for Kitty-Ann. 
She knew a little about that Christ- 
mas visit too. Gram knew too. They 
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didn’t put much over on Gram. They 
only thought they did. 

Through the open doorway into 
the dining room, Ann, the second 
daughter, made a pretty picture with 
her shining red hair bending over 
the silver that was already spread out 
on the table. She was counting the 
pieces, one by one. The English bone 
china cups, that had stood in the 
old fashioned china closet for years, 
were already laid out and inspected. 
She was picking them up again, each 
dainty cup went through her very 
inspection. They were pre- 
cious bits, rare and fragile in their 
venerable beauty. Her husband, a 
well-padded,  sleek-tailored middle- 
aged man stood with his back towards 
the room, his hands in his pockets, 
looking out beyond the window. His 
attitude was a masterpiece of bore- 
dom with the whole proceeding. 


closest 


“Isn't there some way of getting 
this stuff over with?” his voice was 
tired, bored. “It’s awful, 
over things. It’s ghoulish.” 

His wife flared up at him: 

“Well if that’s the way you feel 
about it, Steve, you might as well 
You would like to lay 
your hands on mother’s car though, 
wouldn’t you? That is, if I got in and 
claimed it for you. Well, if you 
want anything here, you can do your 
own fighting. I’ve got other things 
cn my mind. It’s hard enough to 
have the whole family to fight. I 
don’t know what they’re all up to, 
but, it isn’t good. What’s more, I’m 
going to stay right here to see first 
hand what that granddaughter picks. 
She sure had her grandmother eating 
out of her hand.” 

Her voice was almost entirely out 
of control. The others sitting around 
the open door of the library looked 
up, and around, some with a lifted 
eyebrow. Tom made some excuse to 
step into the dining room after a 
pad of paper and pencil, he had left 
there, saying rather loudly: 

“Well, come on, let’s get this thing 
over with, before some of you women 
hysterical.” The chairs were 
grouped closer to the fireplace. Pieces 
of paper were passed around, and 
Tom began to write names on the list. 


mulling 


clear out. 


get 





Kitty Ann looked towards the door 
but found it would be impossible ty 
get out, without disturbing the whok 
proceeding. Her father, un-interested, 
tired-looking, bored with the whok 
affair, came in too. She sat back again 
in her chair, putting her head bac 
to wait. 

“Now before we get into this too 
deep, it might be a good plan fo 
each of us to make a list of what we 
would like to have. Then, we'll hear 
Kitty Ann, and we'll know 

we stand. Mary—I gues 
you're first:” 

“Well, of course, ’ve got my hear 
set on the silver, as you all know. Ih 
fact, I've always understood from 
mother that the mine— 
that, and the Haviland china.” 

“But, Mary!” Ann’s voice was 
sharp and even strident. “You know 

you've known all along I want the 
Where did you get the ide 
and the 
for goodness sakes! After all, 


from 
where 


silver was 


silver. 
the silver was yours? That 
china 
there are four of us.” 

“OK Ann, have it your way, but 
that’s what I want. At least, it’s part 
of what I want.” 

“All right, it’s yours now, Ann”., 

Marion jumped at this. “But Tom, 
you're the oldest. I don’t see why we 
I'd like to havea 
choice of some of these things myself.” 
Tom stopped a moment in his listings, 
his pencil lifted from the paper. 

“Well, of course, there’s the car. 
Xemember mother wanted me to have 
the old car before she got this one. 
I never took it, then it was turned in 


have to be last. 


cn this one. so, naturally” 

He was stopped before he got a 
good start. His sister Ann was right 
up on her feet, her eyes glaring a 
him: 

“Well, for goodness sake, Tom 
Lynch. Both you and Marion have 
a car, each of you driving your own. 
And what have we got? Steve's been 
driving that old broken down caf 
And, have Ia 


car of my own? I ask you! You—- 


since before the war. 


you—if you please, should have the 
car. Two already—now this.” 

Tom’s face was burning around to 
the back of his neck. Kitty was 
afraid he was going to explode in 
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gme way, but in another moment he 
was holding up his hand, his pencil 
ready to go on. “Let's eliminate that 
for the time and go on from where 
we were.” 

That quieted the squall for a mo 
ment though the room was tight with 
the strained feeling. Kitty Ann was 
growing too fidgety to keep her eyes 
closed. For the first time since they 
started Mary sat up straight. For 
the first time too, she let loose of some 
of her poise. Plainly her annoy- 
ance had broken through. 

“Suppose, Tom, we act like the 
decent people, we'd like to have 
people think we are. Suppose we do 
as mother requested. Start with 
Kitty-Ann. If she is to have a choice 
of everything, or anything, why don’t 
we ask her to come in now, and see 
what she has in mind. Then, perhaps 
we can make a little out of 
this.” 

“You're right, Mary. Dan, do you 
know where Kitty is? Will you get 
her?” 

Her father was coming towards the 
She thought 
for a moment she couldn’t move, but 
he was taking her hand, gently pull- 
ing her into the big library. She stood 


sense 


room in which she sat. 


fora moment in the doorway without 
Then looked 


around the circle, at each one of them 


saying a word. she 
in turn, really wondering to herself 
why all the fuss. There was another 
moment of silence before Tom spoke. 
His voice dropped, there was some- 
thing in it, that sounded very close 
to a tremble: 

“Kitty, honey, I suppose you're 
finding all this upset harder than any 
of us. You were very close to mother, 
and I know she loved you very much 
too.” She felt the lump coming up 
and was afraid it was going to stay 
until she blubbered out something, 
but he was still talking. 

“You know, mother wanted you to 
have something from the house. Per- 
haps you know of something that was 
very dear to her and you might like 
to have it, or something of your own 
choice. Would you care to give us 
some idea of what you have in mind, 
or do you need a little more time to 
decide?” 
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Kitty put her hand to her throat 
as if to ease a tightness that was hold- 
ing her from answering. She tried 
to smile, but instead her whole chin 
and mouth seemed to be out of con- 
trol. 

“Thank you, Uncle Tom. I did 
Gram very much. There is 
something I would cherish more than 
anything else she owned, unless, of 
course some of her own family 
wanted it. If you’re not in a hurry, 
I'll get it, then you can decide.” 

She stopped for a moment outside 
in the hall near the big stairway. She 
slipped one hand down into the pock- 
et of her coat hanging there. She 
stopped still and held her hands rigid, 
tightening the fingers that were in 
the pocket, so that the other hand 
tightened with them. 


love 


It seemed to her she was gone for 
a long time, but it was only a few 
minutes. When she stepped back 
into the had the foolish 
thought, that every head must have 


room she 
been on a rubber band, the way they 
jerked up with one movement. The 
surprise of seeing her back so quickly, 
showing made the masks 
drop from their faces and their eyes 


nothing, 


Pop. 

“Perhaps it is too much to ask 
said first. Distress was making 
her voice shake. 

“That's all right, Kitty. It’s yours, 
Do you want us to 


she 


whatever it is. 
go with you, or, do you need some 
help?” 

“No, Uncle Tom, I have it here.” 
She was holding her hand out, the 
fingers bent to cup it together. The 
sudden stillness in the room was op- 
pressive. They were staring as people 
stricken. Her fingers were pressed 
against a little cluster of curled beads 
grayed beads, smooth 
and shiny, that could only have been 


brownish, 


worn so by the passing of fingers for 
many years. Her fingers moved ner- 
vously as if her touch were seeking 
response. Then slowly, very slowly 
she released her hand, and the dulled, 
silver crucifix dropped from her palm, 
and from the high lights in the room 
the gray beads took on the lustre of 
milky moonstones. 

She tried to say something, but she 
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was suddenly crying, and her fingers 
tightened convulsively around the 
beads. 

Mary was across the room like a 
flash from the shadows. She was 
bending over the hand, slowly,. very 
gently, she lifted up the long strand 
of worn beads. They fell between her 
fingers, as if they knew the way, and 
had a sudden urge to go on with 
their work. 

“My mother’s Irish-bone rosary. 
Oh, I haven't seen it for years. I 
remember the day father brought it 
from St. Anne’s shrine. It was her 
birthday. I remember the lovely pic- 
ture of St. Anne he gave her with it, 
he had written on it— “Given in the 
name of love to my dear wife, Mary 
Ann’” We were all little chil- 
dren, and we thought it was the most 
beautiful rosary in the world.’ She 
lifted it close to her face, 
across her cheek. She heard a voice 


rubbing it 


sounding like a crooning cry, without 
realizing it was her own voice. 

Mary dropped her shaking lips over 
the beads, and for the first time in 
many, many years, permitted herself 
to cry. It was hard crying, a shaking, 
trembling tumult. Tears that washed 
all the hard, sophisticated look from 
her face. Suddenly she turned to the 
family standing back in awed silence 
and held the rosary out. Each one of 
them took it gently in their hands, 
unashamed tears dropping over the 
beads in each hand. 

The next afternoon they stood in 
a little circle before the wide lawn of 
the house. They stood looking up at 
it, for the last time, as their home. 
Tom had turned the key in the lock, 
in his hand he held a paper, he read 

short passage from it again. They 
listened as people who were bidding a 
last farewell to something they loved 
too dearly to see broken: 

“All that part and parcel of land, 

the buildings thereon, and the fur- 

nishings thereof, owned and loved 
by Daniel Lynch, and Mary Ann 

Lynch his wife, is hereby given and 

bequeathed to the Boystown Foun- 

dation, to be held and used for such 

Boystown, as a Memorial to the 

said Daniel Lynch and Mary Ann 

Lynch, his wife. Such Memorial 
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Nerrology 
B 


We commend to the prayers of 
our Readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed whose deaths have 
been reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
set of thirty Masses will be said. 


Sister Mary Adelaide Gilhooley, Sister 
Mary Laurian Morrill, Mona McIntyre, 
Bridie Rabbit, Julia I. Bowe, Catharine 
McNamara, George Bichsel, Mrs, Lena 
Evans, Mrs. Dan Boyle, Daniel Hughes, 
Mrs. Jean O’Mahony, Miss Theresa 
Tracy, Mrs. E. K. McDonough, Mrs. 
Louisa Doyle, Mary C. Smith, Joseph 
Myatte, Julia Huttmacher, Michael C. 
Kane, Hubbard W. Martin, Mrs, H. 
Dillon, Mrs. Catherine O’Reilly, James 
O'Reilly, Mrs. F. E. Cornell, Mrs. George 
Hass, Mrs. Sarah A. Donnolly, Miss 
Elizabeth O’Hanlon. 





given in the name of love, by their 

children.” 

Kitty, standing on the running 
board of her car, raised her hand to 
wave good-bye, and the silver crucifix 
dangled down through her fingers, 
and circled over their heads. . . . 

At the last rise of rolling bit of 
ground, they stopped the car and 
looked back, a long, gentle look. 
There, with only the complaining old 
motor to break the silence, Kitty-Ann 
heard her father’s voice, plaintive, 
a far away look in his eyes, talking, 
as he often did, to himself: 

“What does it take to make a day? 

A lot of love along the way 

A sense of brotherhood and love— 

A purpose sent from God above.” 
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Our Beautiful Calendar for 1949 
Nofu Ready ! 








OUR GRAYMOOR CATHOLIC ART CALENDAR has 
been widely acclaimed for its beauty and utility. It makes an ideal 
and inexpensive gift to send to relatives and friends. 


This beautiful calendar has the following features: 


FRONT COVER—One of the finest ever offered. Carries multi- 
color reproduction of a very beautiful painting of “The 
Sacred Heart’”’—suitable for framing. 

RELIGIOUS PICTURES—Each of its thirteen religious pic- 
tures merits framing and saving. 

DAILY SCRIPTURE VERSES—Carefully selected from the 
Douay Bible and the newly-revised version of the New 
Testament to provide each day with inspirational help. 

HOLYDAYS OF OBLIGATION—AIl prominently designated. 

GOSPEL REFERENCES given for Sundays and holydays of 
obligation. 

FAST AND ABSTINENCE DAYS all plainly indicated with a 
fish. 

EMBER DAYS, ROGATION DAYS, VIGILS, FLRST FRI- 
DAYS—tThese important days are clearly shown. 
COMMEMORATION OF SAINTS. Each day is dedicated to 

the memory of some popular saint. Over sixty pictures. 

CHURCH LAWS and interesting CATHOLIC INFORMA- 
TION on inside of back page. 


Price: 30 Cents Each — Four for One Dollar 
SUPPLY LIMITED 


ORDER TODAY! 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 
GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, N. Y. 
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